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SEPULCHRES OF THE SONS OF DAVID, 

NEARLY a mile from Jerusalem, on the North, lie the 
Tombs of the Kings as they are commonly termed, 
though it is difficult to account for this appellation being 
given to them ; for it is certain that none, either of the 
kings of Israel or Judah were buried here, as the Script- 
ures assign other places for their sepulchres; unless, 
perhaps, Hezekiah was here interred, and these were 
the “‘sepulchres of the sons of David,” mentioned in 
ii. Chron. xxxii. xxxiii. Whoever was buried here, itis 
certain that the place itself discovers so great an ex- 
pense both of labor and treasure, that we may well sup- 
pose it to have been the work of kings. The approach 
to these sepulchres is through a passage cut in the rock 
into an open square having the appearance of a quarry, 
whose Western side was quite smooth and perpendicu- 
lar, in which is excavated a porch of about ten yards in 
length by four in depth. Over this porch are carved 
festoons of fruits and flowers, very beautifully executed, 


exhibiting an advanced stage of art, though now very || 


much defaced. On the left is the entrance into the 


| Original. 

THE TIME FOR PRAYER. 

| *** “And he said, ‘Father, instruct me, I beseech thee, in 
| the most fitting time for prayer.’”—The sage folded his with- 
|| ered hands, and meekly upraised his eyes to Heaven, as he an- 


| swered: “‘ My son, pray continually! at the uprising of the 
| Sum; at the sultry noon; and in the still watches of the night.” 


Go when the day-god beameth 
His bright light from on high; 

Go when the pole-star streameth 
Its rays athwart the sky ; 

Go when the thunder crashes; 
Go when fierce howls the wind ; 

Go when the lightning flashes, 
And pray for all mankind! 


Go when the zephyr moaneth 
Across the wind-harp’s strings ; 

Go when the spirit groaneth 
Under affliction’s stings ; 

Go when the heart is bounding, 








sepulchral chambers, so filled with rubbish, that the 
traveller is obliged to lie down, and creep in like a lizard, 
to gain admittance. Through this he is conducted into | 
a square chamber, having three doorways, on three dif- | 
ferent sides, leading to other chambers—in all, six or| 
seven in number—cut with mathematical exactness, the | 
walls being perfectly smooth. In these were hewn re- 
cesses, of different shapes, for the reception of bodies, 
some being oblong, and others the segment of a circle. | 
In one of these apartments was a row of smaller niches, | 
in size and form resembling the columbaria of the Ro- 
mans, and in the floor are sunk quadrangular soinepilié| 
cles of the size of a coffin. Strewed about, are frag- 
ments of sarcophagi, covered with carvings of fruit, 
flowers, and foliage, similar to that which ornamented 


the frieze of the portico. 


} 


Maundrell states, that he found one of the doors still | 


upon its hinges: such is not now the case. But the in-| 
telligent author of “‘ Three Weeks in Palestine,” who | 
concurs in Maundrell’s opinion that these tombs were | 
the sepulchres of Helena, Queen of Adiabene, and her| 
family—states that he “‘ saw one door still perfect, and 

very singular and beautiful it was, hewn out of the same 

compact limestone which forms the rock, half a foot in| 
thickness: the pannels were as nicely cut as the finest! 
mahogany doors in this country, and the whole highly 
polished. It had originally turned upon tenons of one) 
piece with itself, resting on sockets in the solid rock; | 
so that no extraneous matter was used for hinges, fitting | 
most exactly in the door-frame, shutting apparently with | 
its own weight, and requiring pressure to push it open. 

There was no sign of bolt or factening of any kind about | 
it. In several of these crypts were fragments of similar | 


doors.” 
31 





And buoyant as the air ; 
Then let thy voice be sounding, 
And pour thy soul in prayer! 


Go when thy frail bark urges 
Its way amidst the storms, 
As high old Ocean's surges 
Heave up their angry forms ; 
Go when the troubled ocean 
Has lulled itself to rest— 
When not a ripple’s motien 
Ruflles its glassy breast. 


| 


Go with the mind’s pure feeling ; 
Go with a contrite heart, 
And at his footstool kneeling, 
Pray for that “ better part;"’ 
| Invoke His pitying kindness 
| Who hath alone the might; 
So shall the film of blindness 
Pass from thy mental sight! od 


ARGUMENTS. 


Tus Thermopyle was defended by only three hun- 
dred men; but they were all Spartans: and in advoca- 
ting our own cause, we should trust rather to the force 
than to the number of our arguments, and to care not 
how few they be, should those few be incontrovertible. 
_ When we hear one argument refuted, we are apt to sus- 
pect that the others are weak ; and a cause that is well 
supported, may be compared io an arch that is well 
_built—nothing can be taken away without endangering 
_ the whole. 
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THE FARMER AND THE SQUIRE; | 
A DOMESTIC TALE. 


BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 


CHAPTER lI. 


The foundation-stone of our story. 


It was a true New England thunder-storm ; the rain 
fell in torrents; and it needed the vivid lightning, the 
fire-lamps of heaven, to pierce the fearful blackness of 
the dark. By the startling light of each frequent flash, 
mountains of angry clouds could be discovered, heaped 
up from the horizon to the zenith; then all was black || 
again. As the fierce thurder-peals followed closer and || 
closer upon the lightning, intimating that the artillery 
of the sky was careering directly above, and that it 
was well for frail man to tremble in his habitations, old | 
Simon Walker rose from the chair on which he had | 
been sitting by the open window, protected from the || 
rain by the low stoop or piazza before his dwelling, and | 
with strong anxiety on his features, rested his hands on )| 


the window-sill, and by the gleam of that wonderful 
lamp, glanced his eye along the heavens. There seemed) 
no prospect of a near cessation of the storm, and an t 
alleviation of the awful fears that harrassed him; but 
he thought of the tall elm that peered above his roof, | 
and partially confiding in its protection, he resumed his 
seat. His darling child, a sweet girl of twelve, had 
left her mother’s side, where she had been cowering 
down and hiding her face in her lap, and as if to be || 
more secure, now kneeled between her father’s knees. || 
Not a word was spoken, and still the thunder rolled and || 
the lightning flashed, each the prelude to torrents of | 
rain. At length the vividness of a flash elicited a stifled | 
shriek from Mrs. Walker, and a scream of terror from | 
the shrinking Mary; while Simon covered his eyes and | 
pressed his teeth hard together. The thunder was 
almost consentaneous with the lightning ; and as though | 
the shock had benumbed the pulses and stifled the utte- || 
rance of nature, the rain suddenly ceaged, and all was 
still—still as death. Just then, Simon lifted his head | 
and listened. He was sure he heard a cry, und that of | 
agony. He rose up again, and feeling that he was not' 
ived, he uttered his wife’s name calling her to the 

willow: 

Listen a moment, Susan,” said he. 

It’s a boy screaming,” exclaimed Mrs. Walker after | 
a short pause, “and I verily believe it’s in Squire 
Thrasher’s house. But, Simon,” she continued, in an 
anxious voice as he left the window and walked toward | 
the door, “you're not going out to-night! You'll not 
” leave us—the child and me, alone in a time like this!” 

“ Susan,” answered Simon, a little reproachfully, ar- 
resting his steps, with his finger on the latch, “ would 
you have me afraid to risk my own comfort when a fel- 
low_creature may need my services. 
had known me too long for that.” 

“Go, Simon, go,” said his wife, though the tears: 


D THE SQUIRE. 





| stopped with a choaking gasp in her throat. 


And what if 


started to her eyes, “‘ but pray be careful. 


‘| any thing should happen before you come back !” 


** We are all in the hands of God,’ was Simon’s reve- 
rent answer. The very sentence was in his heart, a 
prayer for protection; and so saying, he left the little 


sitting-room, took down his broad-brimmed hat from 


| its peg in the entry, and his umbrella from its corner, and 


left the house. 
Afew moments brought him to the squire’s. The 


wailing grew louder and louder as he approached, and 


began to take the form of distinguishable sounds; 
“ Mercy, mercy, sir!—No, no, net again!—You will 
kill me, indeed you will kill me, sir! 
Simon quickened his pace, and knocked at the front 


Mercy! mercy!” 


door, but though he saw lights in the parlor, and could 


hear footsteps and whispering, his knock was unan- 
He knocked again and again, but with no bet- 
Unwilling to be baffled in his errand, he 


swered. 

ter effect. 
opened for himself, and walked in. 
the family of the squire; his wife, sister, son and daugh- 


In the parlor was 


ter; and they greeted him with a stare of mingled won- 
der, anxiety and consternation. 

‘Mrs. Thrasher,” said Simon, removing his hat, and 
bowing his gray hairs, “I hope to be excused, but the 
noise we hear now, I heard down the hill to my house, 
and I was afraid the lightning had done some dam- 
age.” 

This half-explanation of his abrupt and evidently un- 
desired entrance, and hal{-query what the cry, (still con- 
tinued, )could portend, was received with perfect silence. 
While no one of those present seemed to be oppressed 
with the emotions which an unusual occurrence would 
surely have excited, all were pale and motionless. 
Simon thought he saw Mrs. Thrasher endeavar to speak, 
but if so, the words would not come forth. As he stood 
in amazement, looking from one to the other, the cry 
changed from its agony of supplication to a low moan 
of exhaustion, and Simon heard the word, “ There, 
there’s blood! Oh, there’s blood! My poor mother! 
I shall die and never see her again !”’ 

“‘T must know what this means,” exclaimed Simon, 
and if no one here will tell me, I will see for myself.” 

Silence still continued, and Simon approached the 
door that led to the back portion of the house, whence 
the sounds proceeded. Upon this, Mrs. Thrasher 
sprung to him, and grasping the hand that he had ex- 
tended to the latch, made a movement to restrain him, 
while the words that she now indeed essayed to utter, 
Pitying 


her evident misery, but convinced that the dread of his 


farther action betokened the existence of a sufficient ex- 
cuse for it, he only said firmly, ‘1 must go, ma’am ;” 


and gently putting her aside, passed on. Guided by 
the now feeble moaning, and too, by the sound of blows 


"powerfully administered, he ascended the stairs, and 


attempted to enter the chamber, where the sad scene, 
whatever it might be, was in progress. But the door 


was locked. Hesitation had been foolishness, and with 


I thought you | a single effort of his muscular arm, he forced the lock ; 


the door flew open, and all was discovered. 
A boy, some fourteen years of age, stripped to hig, 
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skin, was half kneeling, half reclining upon the floor, his 
eyes streaming tears, and his lacerated back bearing 
dreadful evidence that his cry “ there’s blood,” was lite- 
rally true. Squire Thrasher stood over him with a flexile 
cowhide in his hand, the evident instrument of torture. 
Simons’ violent and abrupt entrance arrested his action 
just as his arm was raised to strike, and he remained 
without change of position, as though frozen by an ice- 
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‘deprived of a portion of his dress, through which the 
When Mrs. Walker 


saw the spectacle his back presented, she burst into 


blood had already made its way. 


tears, for she was a gentle, tender-hearted woman, and 
_ hastened to apply her remedies. Though her curiosity 

was immeasurably excited, she asked no questions, for 
/a word from Simon was law to her; and when she had 
completed her applications, and bandages were secured 


bolt, with set teeth, expanded nostrils, and glaring eyes, || over the injured parts, she placed the sufferer ina little 
breathing hard with his demoniac exertion, while the | chamber opening ont of her own, that she might be near 
boy sprang to Simon’s feet and grasped his knees, with | him should he require assistance in the night, and then 





the harrowing cry of, ‘Save me! save me!” 

“‘ Squire Thrasher,” exclaimed Simon, when his won- 
der permitted him to speak, and the falling of the 
squire’s arm betokened that he began to recover self 
possession, “is it you—a man of your character for 
piety and benevolence, that I find so cruelly beating a 
helpless boy. What horrible thing has he done to de- 
serve this? See—his back is one gore of blood! Has 
he robbed you, or tried to poison you, or cut your throat ?”’ 

‘“No, no! I have done no such thing, Mr. Walker. 
I only—” a spasm of pain and exhaustion stopped the 
poor boy’s utterance, and he clung closer to Simon’s 
knees. 

Simon waited a few moments for an explanation from 
the squire, but he said not a word. A new expression 
had come over his face. Wonder had been exchanged 
for boiling rage and diabolical malice; and he stood 
with corrugated brows, under which his full, hate-filled 
sensual eye glanced up and down as he surveyed Simon 


from head to foot, while his hand that yet retained the | 


cowhide, shook with the violence of his nervous agita- 
tion. 

“You are mad, I verily believe,’’ continued Simon, 
“and I feel it to be my duty to remove this boy until 
you are calmer. I will see you again in the morning.” 


| hastened to Simon for an unravelment of the mystery. 
| Simon was a man of few words, and in a few words all 
| was told. 

When the family were all abed, Simon heard his 


| wife whisper to herself before she went to sleep, ‘‘ What 


is to come of it!” 


CHAPTER II. 
| 
Characters of our story. 


Simon Walker was a happy man, and he had been 
happy from his earliest childhood. When a very infant, 
his nurse often exclaimed at the good disposition of the 
darling, and as he grew up, he was the umpire among 
his playmates, for all loved him. He wasan only child, 
} and, with but little schooling, but strong natural powers, 
he joined his father, when he arrived at man’s estate, 
in the cultivation of his snug and thrifty farm, that had 
been owned and lived upon by the Walkers, for three 
generations. He comforted the declining years of his 
parents, and laid them down, side by side, in peaceful 
graves. In progress of time, he married a pretty, good- 
| tempered girl of his own village, and continued on the 
| old homestead. The world went well with him—mind- 
‘ing his own business—a faithful husband—kind and 
| careful father, and good citizen; he had passed the me- 





So saying, he assisted the boy, to whom the prospect | ridian of life in placid contentment—loving and beloved 
of escape had imparted vigor, to clothe himself and led || —and happy, as I have said. 


him from the house. On his way, he passed through | 
the parlor, where the family yet remained, but was not 
greeted by word or interruption. As he descended the 
hill to his own house, encouraging the lad at intervals 
with cheering and soothing words, he often turned his 
eyes to the house he had left; and it was not until he 
was entering his door, that he saw a shadow cross one 
of the windows of the chamber where he had inter- 


rupted Squire Thrasher in his cruel work, and the lamp 
that had until now sent forth a steady gleam, was lifted 
from the table and carried rapidly from the room. Thus 
long had it occupied the mind of the squire to frame, 
with deadly malignity, a purpose of enduring revenge. 

No rain had fallen since Simon had left his own dwel- 
ling, and the clouds were slowly breaking away. Mrs. 
Walker was at the door the moment she heard her hus- 
band’s step, and seeing him accompanied, hand earing 
the sobs of the boy, she cried out, ‘‘ What is the mat- 
ter, Simon? What have you found ?” 

“Do not ask now, Susan,”’ answered Simon, “ but 
first take care of this boy. Get out your salve and 
plaster this hurt.” 

Being led into the sitting-room, the boy was carefully 


| the ears. 


And now he was sixty years of age; and the hair was 
| white upon his brow. He was tall and of commanding 
aspect, with an almost stern expression of feature, that 
| seemed inconsistent with his proverbial kindness of 
heart. But Simon had the materials for stern action 
| within him. Fortune had so shaped it, that no circum- 
stances had occurred to give them scope for exercise. 
"He was always resolute, and it would have been said 
by a close observer, often wilful; but the exhibition of 
his will was clothed in so fair a garb by his strong be- 


_nevolence, that it had ever been obeyed without resist- 


| ance. 

| Simon lived in one of the interior villages of Vermont. 

| Hills were all around him, and a small stream leaped 

from rock to rock near his dwelling, pealing the music 

of its merry dance ever in his ear. Imaginative, he 

loved the sublimity and beauty in which his lot was cast, 
and his home was his world. 


| Joel Thrasher Esq., was a short, thick-set, full-fen- 


tured man. His forehead retreated rapidly from his 
_ eyebrows, and bis head was immoderately broad between 
| His eye had cunning and selfishness in its 


| deliberate stare. His nose was large, flat, and penked, 
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THE FARMER AND THE SQUIRE; 


A DOMESTIC TALE. 


BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON, 


CHAPTER lI. 


The foundation-stone of our story. 


It was a true New England thunder-storm ; the rain 
fell in torrents; and it needed the vivid lightning, the 
fire-lamps of heaven, to pierce the fearful blackness of 
the dark. By the startling light of each frequent flash, 
mountains of angry clouds could be discovered, heaped 
up from the horizon to the zenith; then all was black 
again. As the fierce thunder-peals followed closer and 
closer upon the lightning, intimating that the artillery 
of the sky was careering directly above, and that it 
was well for frail man to tremble in his habitations, old 
Simon Walker rose from the chair on which he had 
been sitting by the open window, protected from the 
rain by the low stoop or piazza before his dwelling, and 
with strong anxiety on his features, rested his hands on 
the window-sill, and by the gleam of that wonderful 
lamp, glanced his eye along the heavens. There seemed 
no prospect of a near cessation of the storm, and an 
alleviation of the awful fears that harrassed him; but 
he thought of the tall elm that peered above his roof, 
and partially confiding in its protection, he resumed his 
seat. His darling child, a sweet girl of twelve, had 
left her mother’s side, where she nad been cowering 


down and hiding her face in her lap, and as if to be) 


more secure, now kneeled between her father’s knees. 
Not a word was spoken, and still the thunder rolled and 
the lightning flashed, each the prelude to torrents of 
rain. At length the vividness of a flash elicited a stifled 
shriek from Mrs. Walker, and a scream of terror from 
the shrinking Mary; while Simon covered his eyes and 
pressed his teeth hard together. The thunder was 
almost consentaneous with the lightning ; and as though 
the shock had benumbed the pulses and stifled the utte- 


rance of nature, the rain suddenly ceaged, and all was 


still—still as death. Just then, Simon lifted his head 
and listened. He was sure he heard a cry, and that of 
agony. He rose up again, and feeling that he was not 
deceived, he uttered his wife’s name calling her to the 
window. 

* Listen a moment, Susan,” said he. 

“ It’s a boy screaming,” exclaimed Mrs. Walker after 
a short pause, “and I verily believe it’s in Squire 
Thrasher’s house. But, Simon,” she continued, in an 
anxious voice as he left the window and walked toward 
the door, ‘‘ you’re not going out to-night! You'll not 
leave us—the child and me, alone in a time like this!” 

“ Susan,” answered Simon, a little reproachfully, ar- 
resting his steps, with his finger on the latch, “ would 
you have me afraid to risk my own comfort when a fel- 
low.creature may need my services. I thought you 
had known me too long for that.” 

“Go, Simon, go,’ 
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SQUIRE. 


And what if 


7 


started to her eyes, ‘‘ but pray be careful. 
any thing should happen before you come back 

“* We are all in the hands of God,’’ was Simon’s reve- 
rent answer. The very sentence was in his heart, a 
prayer for protection; and so saying, he left the little 
sitting-room, took down his broad-brimmed hat from 
its peg in the entry, and his umbrella from its corner, and 
left the house. 

Afew moments brought him to the squire’s. 


The 


| wailing grew louder and louder as he approached, and 


’ said his wife, though the tears 


began to take the form of distinguishable sounds; 
“Mercy, mercy, sir!—No, no, not again!—You will 
kill me, indeed you will kill me, sir! Mercy! mercy!” 
Simon quickened his pace, and knocked at the front 
door, but though he saw lights in the parlor, and could 
hear footsteps and whispering, his knock was unan- 
He knocked again and again, but with no bet- 


Unwilling to be baffled in his errand, he 


swered. 
ter effect. 
opened for himself, and walked in. 
' the family of the squire; his wife, sister, son and daugh- 


In the parlor was 


| ter; and they greeted him with a stare of mingled won- 
der, anxiety and consternation. 

“ Mrs. Thrasher,”’ said Simon, removing his hat, and 
bowing his gray hairs, ‘‘I hope to be excused, but the 


noise we hear now, I heard down the hill to my house, 
and I was afraid the lightning had done some dam- 
age.” 

This half-explanation of his abrupt and evidently un- 
desired entrance, and hal{-query what the cry, (still con- 
tinued, )could portend, was received with perfect silence. 
While no one of those present seemed to be oppressed 
with the emotions which an unusual occurrence would 
surely have excited, all were pale and motionless. 
| Simon thought he saw Mrs. Thrasher endeavar to speak, 
| but if so, the words would not come forth. As he stood 

in amazement, looking from one to the other, the cry 
changed from its agony of supplication to a low moan 
_of exhaustion, and Simon heard the word, “ There, 
'there’s blood! Qh, there’s blood! 

I shall die and never see her again !” 

“T must know what this means,” exclaimed Simon, 
and if no one here will tell me, I will see fur myself.” 


My poor mother! 


Silence still continued, and Simon approached the 
door that led to the back portion of the house, whence 
the sounds proceeded. Upon this, Mrs. Thrasher 
sprung to him, and grasping the hand that he had ex- 


'tended to the latch, made a movement to restrain him, 
while the words that she now indeed essayed to utter, 
stopped with a choaking gasp in her throat. Pitying 
her evident misery, but convinced that the dread of his 
farther action betokened the existence of a sufficient ex- 
cuse for it, he only said firmly, “‘1 must go, ma’am ;”’ 
and gently putting her aside, passed on. Guided by 
the now feeble moaning, and too, by the sound of blows 
powerfully administered, he ascended the stairs, and 
attempted to enter the chamber, where the sad scene, 
whatever it might be, was in progress. But the door 
was locked. Hesitation had been foolishness, and with 
a single effort of his muscular arm, he forced the lock ; 
the door flew open, and all was discovered. 
A boy, some fourteen years of age, stripped to hig 
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skin, was half kneeling, half reclining upon the floor, his || deprived of a portion of his dress, through which the 
eyes streaming tears, and his lacerated back bearing blood had already made its way. When Mrs. Walker 
dreadful evidence that his cry “‘ there’s blood,” was lite- | saw the spectacle his back presented, she burst into 
rally true. Squire Thrasher stood over him with a flexile tears, for she was a gentle, tender-hearted woman, and 
cowhide in his hand, the evident instrument of torture. hastened to apply her remedies. Though her curiosity 
Simons’ violent and abrupt entrance arrested his action | was immeasurably excited, she asked no questions, for 
just as his arm was raised to strike, and he remained | a word from Simon was law to her; and when she had 
without change of position, as though frozen by an ice- | completed her applications, and bandages were secured 
bolt, with set teeth, expanded nostrils, and glaring eyes, || over the injured parts, she placed the sufferer ina little 
breathing hard with his demoniac exertion, while the chamber opening ont of her own, that she might be near 
boy sprang to Simon’s feet and grasped his knees, with | him should he require assistance in the night, and then 


the harrowing cry of, “Save me! save me!” hastened to Simon for an unravelment of ihe mystery. 


| 
“ Squire Thrasher,” exclaimed Simon, when his won- | Simon was a man of few words, and in a few words all 
der permitted him to speak, and the falling of the | was told. 

squire’s arm betokened that he began to recover self | When the family were all abed, Simon heard his 
possession, “is it you—a man of your character for') wife whisper to herself before she went to sleep, ‘‘ What 
piety and benevolence, that I find so cruelly beating a | is to come of it!” 

helpless boy. What horrible thing has he done to de- 
serve this? See—his back is one gore of blood! Has | 
he robbed you, or tried to poison you, or cut your throat?” | 


CHAPTER II. 
Characters of our story. 


‘‘No, no! I have done no such thing, Mr. Walker. | Simon Walker was a happy man, and he had been 
I only—” a spasm of pain and exhaustion stopped the | happy from his earliest childhood. When avery infant, 
poor boy’s utterance, and he clung closer to Simon’s | his nurse often exclaimed at the good disposition of the 
knees. darling, and as he grew up, he was the umpire among 
Simon waited a few moments for an explanation from | his playmates, for all loved him. He wasan only child, 
1 and, with but little schooling, but strong natural powers, 
had come over his face. Wonder had been exchanged | he joined his father, when he arrived at man’s estate, 
for boiling rage and diabolical malice; and he stood | in the cultivation of his snug and thrifty farm, that had 
with corrugated brows, under which his full, hate-filled | been owned and lived upon by the Walkers, for three 
sensual eye glanced up and down as he surveyed Simon | generations. He comforted the declining years of his 
from head to foot, while his hand that yet retained the || parents, and laid them down, side by side, in peaceful 
cowhide, shook with the violence of his nervous agita- | graves. In progress of time, he married a pretty, good- 
tion. 1 tempered girl of his own village, and continued on the 
“You are mad, I verily believe,” continued Simon, | old homestead. The world went well with him—mind- 
“and I feel it to be my duty to remove this boy until | ing his own business—a faithful husband—kind and 
you are calmer. I will see you again in the morning.” | careful father, and good citizen; he had passed the me- 
So saying, he assisted the boy, to whom the proepect | ridian of life in placid contentment—loving and beloved 

of escape had imparted vigor, to clothe himself and led || —and happy, as I have said. 
him from the house. On his way, he passed through | And now he was sixty years of age; and the hair was 
the parlor, where the family yet remained, but was not || white upon his brow. He was tall and of commanding 
greeted by word or interruption. As he descended the | aspect, with an almost stern expression of feature, that 
hill to his own house, encouraging the lad at intervals | seemed inconsistent with his proverbial kindness of 
with cheering and soothing words, he often turned his heart. But Simon had the materials for stern action 
eyes to the house he had left; and it was not until he || within him. Fortune had so shaped it, that no circum- 
was entering his door, that he saw a shadow cross one | stances had occurred to give them scope for exercise. 
of the windows of the chamber where he had inter- | He was always resolute, and it would have been said 
rupted Squire Thrasher in his cruel work, and the lamp _by a close observer, often wilful; but the exhibition of 
that had until now sent forth a steady gleam, was lifted | bis will was clothed in so fair a garb by his strong be- 
from the table and carried rapidly from the room. Thus , nevolence, that it had ever been obeyed without resist- 

long had it occupied the mind of the squire to frame, "ance. 

with deadly malignity, a purpose of enduring revenge. | Simon lived in one of the interior villages of Vermont. 
No rain had fallen since Simon had left his own dwel- | Hills were all around him, and a small stream leaped 
ling, and the clouds were slowly breaking away. Mrs. from rock to rock near his dwelling, pealing the music 
Walker was at the door the moment she heard her hus- | of its merry dance ever in his ear. Imaginative, he 
band’s step, and seeing him accompanied, hand earing ' loved the sublimity and beauty in which his lot was cast, 

the sobs of the boy, she cried out, ‘‘ What is the mat- and his home was his world. 
ter, Simon? What have you found ?” Joel Thrasher Esq., was a short, thick-set, full-fea- 
“Do not ask now, Susan,” answered Simon, “but | tured man. His forehead retreated rapidly from his 
first take care of this boy. Get out your salve and | eyebrows, and bis head was immoderately broad between 


the squire, but he said not a word. A new expression 


plaster this hurt.” the ears. His eye had cunning and selfishness in its 
Being led into the sitting-room, the boy was carefully deliberate stare. His nose was large, flat, and peaked, 
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while his broad mouth, prominent lips, and massy cheeks | 
conveyed the idea of strong sensuality. And his looks’ 
told a true story of his character. He was cruel, hard- 
hearted and avaricious. Who would have believed it, | 
however, in the village? He was a leading member of | 
the church; a deacon; and he would have as soon 
starved as missed a prayer-meeting. His conversation 
was always seasoned with a profusion of sanctimonious 
ingredients ; he prayed loud and often, and exhorted 
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ample; and I request you never to refer to the matter again 
when in my company. I forgive you for your interference in 
my family affairs, as I hope God will forgive you for any hard 
thoughts you may have entertained towards me. 
JOEL THRASHER.” 

Simon perused this note again and again in painful 
irresolution and anxiety. He had been biassed in favor 
of the boy by his open, artless manner, and consistent 
story; but here was a note of so different a tenor from 
what he would have expected from a malevelent man, 


his neighbors and town’s-people in season and out of | that he was indicisive on which side to be swayed. He 


season; and while they confessed that he was not a 
good-looking man, they one and all strenuously main-. 
tained that appearances belied him. He had more law- | 
business than any brother lawyer for miles about, and | 
grew richer and richer, and more and more selfish and | 
hypocritical, every day. ~ | 
Bye and bye he tiiought it would better serve his ends 
to inhabit a more stately mansion than the one he had 
been contented with for many years; and he erected a } 
handsome house at the end of the village street, just, 
where the read turns to descend the steep hill right 
above Simon’s patriarchal home. He had been there | 
with his family but a few days, when the incident 


occurred which has been related, and now we may go 
on with our story. 


CHAPTER III. 


determined after some consideration, to seek out the 
boy’s mother, and harnessing his horse into his light 
wagon, he rede to the outskirts of the town to execute 
this purpose. He found the poor woman’s hut where 
her son had designated in a wild, lonely spot, on an un- 
trodden bye-road. On entering the single apartment, 
the oid woman, who had been sewing by the window, 
welcomed him with native politeness, and set out a rush- 
bottomed chair, requesting him to be seated. A glance 
showed him, that while all things wore the appearance 
of extreme poverty, there was great neatness manifested 
in every simple household arrangement. He soon open- 
ed his business, and related what was necessury of the 


scene of the preceding night, concluding with a commu- 


nication of the contents of Squire Thrasher’s note. Mrs. 
Lincoln heard him to the end without a word, only 


| ejaculating some expression of misery, and fairly shriek- 


Some progress made in our tale. 


The morning found the boy recovered from his terror, | 
and much ef his pain; and he told his story. The sav- || 
| 


he related, for some trivial offence, and Simon learned 
with wonder, that the squire was accustomed to bestow | 
anextreme degree of cruel infliction, even on his own | 
daughter. Dread of his violence and threats, had hith- ] 


erto deterred both children and servants from a com- || 


} 





ing when he narrated the scene of the whipping. Even 
when he had concluded, she said nothing for some time, 
but sat tilting backward and forward in her low rock- 
ing-chair, with her face covered by one hand, and her 
elbow supported by the other, while the tears ran fast 
down between her fingers. At length she said with a 
quivering voice, 

‘““What shall Ido! That letter is a lie, sir, I know 
itis! He never could be so bad. He might be care- 














munication of his cruelty, but now that the spell had | less or idle, but never bad! He was always a good 
been broken by Simon’s interference, this poor boy, the || child to his mother. What shall I do! What shall I 
son of an old widow, named Lincoln, who had been re-|| do! He’s the last of three dear boys; yes, the last. 
joicing’in the thought that her child had secured so}! John was cast away at sea, and Samuel went to Boston, 
good a place, opened his heart and revealed the whole. || and the news came that he was dead of a fever. I’m 
But for what he had witnessed the preceding night,! poor as death—hardly able to keep alive, and now they'll 
Simon would have turned an incredulous ear to such a|| ruin Charles’ character, and he was all my dependence. 
revelation; but now he could not help believing that all Qh, dear, dear, dear me, what shall I do!” ‘and wring- 
Squire Thrasher’s religion was hypocrisy; and the || ing her hands, her sobs became almost hysteric. Si- 
thought darted through his mind how terrible might be } mon’s heart was opened to suffering by the sight of the 
the results of the anger and revenge of such a man, both || widow’s extreme sorrow. 
of which he bad probably turned upon himself. Simon,|| “Don’t be cast down,’ 
however, was not a man to be intimidated by such con- || boy shall be well taken care of, and shant suffer. Come, 
siderations. Assuring the boy—who, when his relation | get into my wagon, and let us go and see him.” 
was finished, begged with tears, that he might not be “The Lord will bless you for this goodness to the 
sent back to his master—that he would consult with | widow and the fatherless,” said Mrs. Lincoln, as Simon 
his mother, and he should not go back against his will, | helped her into the Wagon. 
he was about to make his way to the squire’s, when a!) Arrived at Simon’s house, the bearing of the boy 
note was put into his hand by the squire’s little son. It || towards his mother was such as to convey the strongest 
read as follows ; 1 impression of a good heart, and that he had been mis- 
“ Ma, Wacker :—I am very much grieved, for your sake, that represented by hi: master. After Mrs. Walker had 
you should have intruded upon me at a time when I was chas- | conversed with, and somewhet soothed Mrs. Lincoln’s 
amen es tng halle +d = anon —" = is | anguish, which the sight of her son had renewed, Simon 
an incorrigible youth, and has probably told some deceitful sto- | beckoned to his wife to follow him into the kitchen, and 


ry to screen himself, I shall not permit him to enter my house c 
again, for fear of his contaminating my children by his bad ex- | leave the mother and son alone awhile. 


said he, soothingly, “the 
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“I’m decided in mind, Susan,” said Simon, when || 
the door had been shut, ‘“‘ that this boy tells a true story, || 
and Squire Thrasher’s a hypocrite. Something must | 
be done for him.” | 

‘“‘That’s just what I’ve been thinking, Simon. But) 
what can be done !”’ 

Simon drummed on the table, with his eye on the’ 
floor, while Mrs. Walker looked as though she longed 
to say something she had hardly courage to speak out. 
Simon broke the silence. 

“I'll tell you what, Susan. Peter’s father has given) 
me notice that he shall want him at home in the Win- 
ter; suppose we take this lad ourselves and see what | 
he is. Two boys are more than | can support, but iw’) 
only be about four months before Peter’ll go.” 

“Oh, Simon, that’s just what I wanted to say,” 
cried Mrs. Walker, while the tears stood in her eyes. | 
‘“‘T knew you’d say something of the sort, Simon ;”" and 
the kind woman gave her husband a look of love that 
had ever been his best reward. So they returned to | 
the widow, and Simon announced his plan for her ap-| 


probation, coupling his communication with such an} 
offer for the boy’s services as would, in his view, best. 
contribute to her benefit. Again the widow wept, but) 
the tears she now shed, were tears of joy; and when 
Simon helped her from his wagon into her own door, 
slipping a dollar into her hand, the blessing she gave 
him from a grateful heart, was better to him than silver 
and gold, and his family gathering at evening, was a! 
happy one indeed. But gloom was in the future. 





CHAPTER IV. 
More of the boy, and something of the squire. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walker became, day by day, more and | 
more interested in the addition to their family circle. 
His leisure moments were not passed in idleness or! 
valueless amusement, but with predilections beyond | 
his years, he sought the company of the elders of 
the family, taking great delight in their conversation ; | 
or retiring to his little chamber when the warmth of the 
weather permitted, or seated on a stool by the fireplace | 


| 





in the cold Winter night, he would devour every word of | 
whatever book had offered itself to his perusal. But 
with all this, he dearly loved to amuse and interest the 
pretty, laughing, fair-haired Mary. He sought such 
books as would be attractive to her, and read them to 
her, explaining in his untutored manner whatever she 
did not comprehend. Then, again, he would roam 
with her through the fields, telling stories or plucking 
wild-flowers, or would clamber with her among the 
rocks that skirted the little waterfall, assisting her ten- 
derly over every difficult spot. Thus passed two years; 
and he was verging to early manhood. 

But however advantageous the change in his situa- 
tion might be to himself, it boded no good to his gene- 
rous friend. Previous to the despatching of the note, 
already noticed as having been received iy Simon, 
Squire Thrasher had requested one Thomas Clarke, a 
great babbler, and from some previous circumstances, 
no friend to Simon, to attend him at his office, as he | 
had some little business with him. On his arrival, the | 








squire begged him to be seated for a few moments, as 
he was under the necessity of writing a note to Simon 
Walker. When the note had been penned, the squire 
looked at it hesitatingly, and then said he would make 
bold to ask Mr. Clarke’s advice respecting a very un- 
pleasant matter which was the occasion of the note he 
was about to send to Walker. So a well concocted 
tale was poured into Mr. Clarke’s greedy ear of the 
evil habits of a boy, the son of a widow Lincoln, whom 


|| the squire had taken out of pity to the old woman. 


For a late immorality, he had chosen to punish him se- 
verely, rather than to appeal to the laws against him. 
While engaged in bestowing this punishment, he had 
been interrupted by Simon Walker, who assailed him 


|| with provoking impertinence, and forcibly removed the 


boy; and finally the contents of the note was made 


known to Clarke, who was, of course, profuse in his 


|| commendations of the squire’s leniency and forbearance, 


and violent against Simon’s scandalous behavior. Hav- 
ing accomplished all his purpose with Clarke, the squire 
detained him a few moments for the cock and bull 
business for which apparently he had been summoned, 
and then dismissed him, to tell the story to every man, 
woman and child he should meet. The whole matter 
shaped to the squire’s glorification’ and Simon’s con- 
demnation; it was known before sundown to every in- 
habitant within a mile of the meeting-house, Clarke 
having lost half a day’s work in running about to com- 
municate it to this neighbor and that. 

What cannot hypocrisy, especially religious hypocrisy 
accomplish ? Squire Thrasher was a deacon—one of the 
fathers of the parish; and Simon perceived a change in 
the manners of many of his town’s-people towards him ; 
yet though he was self-conscious of the fountain head of 
the alteration, he could not trace any thing to the 
squire’s agency. It was certain, however, that favors 
began, in many quarters, to be hesitatingly extended to 
him; and his communications and acvice on public af- 
fairs, once gratefully received, were now listened to 
with suspicion and neglect. ‘ Let it work to its end,” 
said Simon to himself, firm as a rock in decision—“ let 
it work to its end.” 

This growing coldness of his town’s-people, breaking 
out now and then into floating accusations of his pro- 
bity, and exerting a very unfavorable effect upon his 
prosperity, could not excite in him any dislike to the 
innocent cause of his unhappy situation; and when a 
cousin to Mrs. Walker, a lawyer of repute in a neigh- 
boring county, made Simon’s house a halting-place on 
his way to one of the cities on the sea-coast, Simon told 
him the whole story, and expressed his resolve never to 
abandon the boy so long as he needed the care of others. 
He enlarged upon the boy’s capabilities, and lamented 
his own increasing inability to place him in a way to 
gratify his thirst for knowledge; “but at any rate,” 
concluded Simon, “in spite of hypocrites and enemies, 
I'll stick to him so long as there’s a hair on my head !”’ 

When the lawyer returned from his journey, he again 
partook of Simon’s hospitality, and communicated a 
plan which he had matured, to take Charles Lincoln 
into his own office and his own house; his services 
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therein and about, to be the recompense for his instruc- 


tion and board. Simon perceived in an instant the 
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bright prospect this offer opened to the lad, and all | 
selfish views being wholly subservient to his regard for | 


the boy’s interest, he exclaimed— 
“Tt’s the very thing, Mr. Johnson. 
of it, and I shall live to see the lad honored yet!” 


You wont repent | 


Charles went away with his new protector the very | 


- next morning. Simon sat with him alone awhile before 


he departed, and communicated to him as much of the | 


effect upon himself, of the protection he had afforded 


him, as he thought would be available to spur his ener- | 


gies to justify his patron’s good opinion, and bade him 
farewell. 

“Good bye—good bye, Charles,” cried Mrs Walker, 
as the family gathered about the door, before which the 
wagon that was to convey him to new scenes was 
standing, and into the rear of which his little trunk had 
been already placed ;—* don’t forget us—and remem- 
ber to thank a kind Overruler for all his goodness to you. 


Good bye!” 


Mary wept violertly—and an echoing kiss—for their 
| possessed in the world. 


love was the love of childhood—was their parting. 
Simon watched the wagon until it rounded the base 
of the hill, and then whispered to himself, *‘ That boy’ll 
shake hands with the foremost. yet !”’ 
CHAPTER V. 
The sky overcast. 
Five years have fled away, and the scene is bitterly 


changed. 
fireside at the pleasant farmhouse where Simon Walker 


the bystanders. 


| man.’ 


SQUIRE. 


undermining Simon's good name bya thousand arts which 
his eminent standing for piety enabled him the more 
readily to accomplish ; he next contrived to involve him 
in perplexing law suits, until ruin stared him in the 
face. All this was slowly attained ; for the squire pro- 
gressed no faster in his purposes than was consistent 
with hisown good name. He acted, moreover, in every 
thing, as the agent or counsel of others; never appear- 
ing personally interested in the result. Simon battled 
manfully with his fate, but as his affairs became more 
and more desperate, his strong will, so long repressed 
for want of opportunity for exercise, and now strength- 
ened by wrong and misery, broke out into a thousand 
extravagances that operated to his prejudice, and gave 
him, at times, the bearing of amadman. He had gone 
so far as to assault the squire several times in public 
places and on public occasions, being prevented from 
inflicting injury upon him only by the intervention of 
It consorted with the squire’s manceu- 
vres to forgive “‘ these sad outrages of a poor, mistaken 
? 

At last, execution on execution swallowed up all he 
He was turned away from the 


| homestead, a broken-hearted man, with scarce a cent 


in his pocket, and a load of debt yet on his head. After 


| a few wanderings with his wife and daughter, he found 


a retreat in the hut that had been the widow’s. 


Mary 


_ would willingly have labored in any vocation for the 


support of her wretched parents, but it seemed to make 


| Simon beside himself when she was away from his side, 


was born and bred, but must lead them away to the | 


miserable habitation where old Mrs. Lincoln—now 
sleeping in death, was first discovered. There is pov- 


erty still under the crazy roof; but it is borne by other | 


occupants. It is an afternoon in Summertime, and an 


aged female is weaving in the main apartment. She. 


labors slowly; for she seems bent and stiff with sorrow 
as well as age. But now a pleasant-toned voice is 


heard from a little sleeping-room that has been added | 
‘see each other, but when they met, one would have 


since we saw the hut in the possession of Mrs. Lincoln. 


By the one small window that gives light to this wretch- | 


ed apartment, a girl is sitting, whose looks betoken 


her to be some twenty years cf age. 


She wears a dress | 


of the plainest calico, yet her appearance is neat and | 


attractive. 


She is steadily at work upon an article of | 


female dress, and has asked some question relating to it. | 


The elder female answered her briefly, and then ad- 
ded, ‘‘ Mary, isn’t it now five years come August, since 
Charles first went away with Cousin Johnson?” 

“Yes, mother,” was heard in a low tone from the 
little room. 

“Then his time's out, and he’ll be able to practice. 
Well, good luck go with him!” and Mrs. Walker ut- 


tered a sigh over her own fortunes that became half a |, 


groan, and pursued her weaving. 
It has been already told that on the very night when 
Simon Walker interrupted Squire Thrasher in his savage 


castigation of Charles Lincoln, the squire vowed a des- | 
First | 


perate revenge. He had steadily pursued it. 


; e 
| could not articulate a word of welcome. 


We cannot introduce our readers to a happy | and a scanty support was obtained by Simon’s day la- 


bor, added to Mary’s earnings as a seamstress. 

Charles had corresponded with Mary during the first 
year of his absence, acknowledging often his deep obli- 
gation to her parents, and expressing his resolution to 
apply himself diligently to his studies. After two years 
had gone by, he had permission from Mr. Johnson to 
visit the scene of his happiest days. But he was no 


‘longer a boy; and Mary was no longer “little ’ Mary. 


At sixteen years of age, she had bloomed into the full 
ness and graces of womanhood. They had longed to 


sworn ’twas the most unpleasant thing that could have 
happened, so cold and distant were they. Charles was 
abashed in the presence of the full-grown, blushing girl, 
and Mary,into whose innocent head it had never clearly 
entered that Charles would be any other than the light- 
hearted, communicative boy that she had known, shrunk 
back from the greeting of a coated young man, with a 
keen black eye and an expanded forehead. and she 
But he etaid 
a fortnight, and before its close, this constraint wore off. 
Wore off? How do you think they parted? On the 
door-step as before? Oh no!—but away in the nook 
made by the jutting rocks, where he had loved in former 
days to read to her and deck her with flowers ; his adieu, 
while he pressed her to his bosom, was a kiss of pure 
and enduring love! They had plighted their solemn 
faith ' 

Alas! Charles could yield no aid to the sinking for- 
tunes of the man who was bending beneath the weight 
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of injustice and villany, induced by interference in his | 
jj}at the cruelty of her remark, awaiting in wonder to 


behalf. 
which implied suffering in the bosom of his beloved 
Mary, a spur to increasing exertion for the attainment 
of that knowledge of his profession, which should there- 
after afford a sure, though it might be, a tardy relief. 
it may be imagined how Mary feasted on his letters— 
how little she regarded the four-miles’ walk to the post 
office, when she knew one would come;—and how 
proudly she looked forward to the future. 


He could only make Simon’s suffering— 


To her, the 


present was as nothing, save when embittered by the! 


misery of her parents. 


But villany, “in the long run,” 


every loophole of detection. 


seldom plasters up, 


Squire Thrasher had’ 


grown richer and richer, pronder and prouder, more |, 
and more avaricious, mere and more ostentatious in his | 


show of religion, and more and more dishonest in all 
transactions which seemed to afford an opportunity to 


practice deceit with impunity. No one, even now, dared 


to say any thing, and the squire led in prayer-meetings, 
and was chosen chairman at town meetings as ever. | 


But there were tongues that longed to speak, and there 
were eyes that looked in compassion on the emaciated 
face of the aged and miserable, but once happy and 
hearty Simon Walker; and there were hearts that felt 


the sting of compunction for the injustice with which (it | 


was felt, but not yet acknowledged) he had been treated. | 

The afternoon in which I have opened the <ioor of 
Simon’s hut, was of a Saturday, in the lorg days of 
July; and when it drew near to five o'clock, which 


Mary could determine only by the position of the sun, | 


she left the window of her room, laid by her work, and | 


kindled the fire by which to prepare their frugal supper. | 


As she was stooping by the hearth, her mother suddenly 
exclaimed, 

‘** There’s a wagon in the valley, and only a woman | 
init. It can’t be coming here!” 

Mary looked out in the direction of the winding road, | 
from the patched window. 
a vehicle on that unfrequented bye-road, and it excited 
curiosity. Sure enough, it came directly to the door, 


It was a rare thing to see | 


and who should alight but Sophia Thrasher, the daugh- | 


ter of the squire. Mary was wonderstruck ! 


When Sophia entered the low doorway, smilifig and | 
nodding as though she had been an intimate friend, her 
studiously rich apparel and costly ornaments strikingly | 


contrasted with the humble array of her father’s victims. 


' 


To Mrs. Walker’s simple mind, this ominous appear- 
ance portended a cessation of hostilities, and she set 
forward a chair and desired the visitant to sit, apolo- 
gizing for the shabbiness of the apartment and furni- 
ture. 

“Why, Mary, how d’y’e do?—Mrs. Walker I’m 
really glad to see you! | thought as I hadn’t seen you 
ior so long a time, | would just ride over and say a 
word to an old schoolmate. Why, what a sweet cot- 
tage you have here,”’ was the exclamation of the girl, 
as she accepted of the offered seat, casting a scrutinizing 
glance around the room. 

“It’s dreadful cold in Winter, miss,” said Mrs. 


Walker, shaking her head. ( 
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Mary had bowed very celdly to Sophia, and reddened 
learn what this strange visit purported. Sophia ad- 
dressed some lively questions to her, but received no 
encouragement to freedom, and soon desisted, turning 
wholly to Mrs. Walker, who was fully satisfied that 
Squire Thrasher had repented of his conduct, and sent 
his daughter to smooth matters over, and she was cor- 
respondingly elated, so that she replied to all Sophia’s 
queries with openness and alacrity. 
‘It’s a nice piece of cloth you have there on the beam, 
Mrs. Walker,” said Sophia. 

““Oh, no, mydear. There’s but little there. I have 
‘had to unroll it and cut it off for Mr. Walker's clothes 
as fast as it has been made. There’s but little there.” 

‘* Ah, there’s a pig-stye !”” cried Sophia, as she looked 
from the window. 


} 


“Have you pigs ?”’ 
| “Yes, we’ve a fine fat hog, and a little pig. 


_know what we should do without that hog. 


I don’t 
Winter is 
coming, and Simon wont be able to get much work. 
Poor old man, he can't do but little now, for he is old 
and decrepit, and we depend upon that hog to get 
through the Winter with. Mr. Bellows, the black- 
smith, gave it to us last year, and a little thing it was. 
He gave us the pig, too. God will bless him for’t!” 

“I love to look at pigs, dearly,” exclaimed Sophia. 
May I go out and see them ?” 


“Oh, yes,” answered Mrs. Walker, “I'll shew’em 
to you’’—and she led the way to the pig-stye. 
did not follow. 

“Why, ’tis a nice great hog, indeed—fit to hill now. 
Swill wont fatten a hog like that, will it, Mrs. Walker?” 
_ “Qh, dear, no; we give ita little corn. But it fats 
very easy, though.” 


Mary 


| “Corn—have you got corn?” 


| “Yes, Mr. Bellows paid Simon for work, in corn, and 


brought it up when he brought up the pig. We've 
/enough to last most a month.” 


“ Well, really, I should like to see that corn,” said 
Sophia, gazing curiously about on all sides, 


“Should you,” answered Mrs. Walker, pleased at 
| the interest she manifested in their humble arrange- 
|ments. “ That’s very easy—it’s in the garret. There, 
| dear, step up that ladder, and you'll see it.” 

Sophia ascended a small ladder in the narrow entry, 
‘until her heed was sufficiently elevated to look into the 
'garret. These extraordinary pains-taking to inspect 

pigs and corn-heaps, weuld have excited the suspicions 
of even the single-minded Mrs. Walker, had she not 
been fully possessed with the idea that this was to be 
the beginning of brightness. Mary was tremulous with 
| anxiety, and when the visitor had taken her adieu, and 
driven from the door, she burst into tears, and said 
mournfully— 

‘* Mother, there'll no good come of this. I feel that 
there is more meant than there appears to be. Poor 
father! poor, poor father!” 

“Why, child,” cried Mrs. Walker, turning pale, 
“you frighter? me! What can put such an idea into 
your head! I never dreampt of such a thing. It ap- 
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peared to me that this visit was a sort of make-up-like. || 
Mercy, mercy, don’t look so sad !”’ 
“ Time will show what it means,” answered Mary, 
and with a foreboding sigh she hung on the tea-kettle. | 
Half convinced by her trust in Mary’s judgment, that 
there was room for mistrust, and provoked with her- 
self for the freedom with which she had communicated || 
with Sophia, Mrs. Walker continued her weaving, talk- 
ing the matter over to herself in a low tone, while Mary 
silently attended to her labors. Thus an hour or more 
passed, when Mary’s attention was attracted by the 
sound of wheels. After one anxious look from the 
window, she sunk into a chair, hardly able to articu- 


late— 

“Mother, mother, there’s Mr. Hays. 
wedo! What shall we do!” 

Mr. Hays was the deputy sheriff. 
tened his horse, and came in, leaving a companion in 
the wagon, He was a kind man, and when he show- 
ed himself in the doorway, Mary sprung to him, took 
his extended hand in both hers, and gazed into his face 
with open lips and repressed breathing, to hear his er- | 


What shall 


He drove up, fas- | 


rand. | 
“Good day, Miss Mary! Good day, Mrs. Walker! 
I expect I am one o’ these visitors whose room’s better | 
than their company. Don’t look so cast down, Miss | 
Mary. It’s dreadful bad, I know, to be put to’t as you || 
are, but I kinder cozcafe it'll all come right afore long. | 
You’ve had the squire’s darter to see ye, haint ye? A 
pesky sight she wanted to see ye! It’s a bad business 
I’m come on; however, it must be done, tho’ I'd give a 
five-dollar bill, I hadn’t the doin’ ont. I’ve got to take 
away that hog o’ yourn, and the corn that’s overhead. 
It’s mortal discouragin’ to be tagged about so, I know, 
but don’t think hard o’ me, for doin’ what the law obli- 
ges me to.” 

So Mr. Hays went out, and Mary, now that the worst | 
was known, summoned resolution and resignation, and 
devoted herself to the relief and consolation of her 
mother, who had nearly fainted, and now sat groaning 
in the depths of despair. The loud squealing of the 
hog as he was lifted into the wagon, made her almost 
beside herself. But it was soon over. Mr. Hays hur- 
ried his operations out of compassion for the females, | 
and the hog and corn having been deposited in the ve- 
hicle, he came in again. 

“?’T wont do for me not to charge my fees on the co’rt, 
Mrs. Walker, but as to making a cent out o’ this ere 
transaction, I’d sooner throw up my commission. 
ma’am, here’s the amount on’t. Ill hand it to you | 
aforehand, and that'll make us square. Speakin’ o’ 
that, Miss Mary, you didn’t know Squire Johnson was | 
dead, did ye 1” 

“ Dead!” excluimed Mary, earnestly— 

“ Yes—and cohsiderin’ what he’s done for that beau 
o’ yourn, I’m a little surprised he haint writ an account | 


| the events of the afternoon. 


D THE SQUIRE. 


Mary had now a new turn given to her thoughts. 
Could it be that Charles was thus fortunate, The 
thought gave a brightness to her eye and a bloom to her 
cheek that misery had frightened away. But why 
didn’t he write? Perhaps he would come himself with 
the news—and her eye grew brighter still. 

The table was laid for supper, and only Simon was 
waited for before it should be served. Mary stationed 
herself at the window to catch the first glimpse of his 
approaching form, but soon became so absorbed in her 
own reflections, that he had entered before she was 
aware. The old man, over whose head had passed now 
nearly seventy Winters, was not the hale, erect Simon, 
whom we have before seen. His hair had become 
blanched to extreme whiteness, and was scattered in 
thin locks over his head. His eye was sunken, and his 
face seamed by a thousand wrinkles. It had lost its 
bland, attractive gentleness, and yet firmness of expres- 
sion—the gentleness was gone, and the firmness had be- 
come harshness. He was weary and downcast, and 
without a word, he sunk into a chair. How could his 
wife and daughter give him cheering words of welcome? 
Mrs. Walker sat with her face buried in her handker- 
chief, and Mary silently wiped her father’s face, kissed 
his brow, and placed the tea upon the table. They drew 
around it, and revived by the draught, Simon said— 

“Well, Mr. Crombie don’t want me any longer. I 
shall get but little more work this Summer, and unless 
we kill the hog in September—” 

“Oh, Simon, we’ve no hog—no corn! They’re gone 
—all gone!” So exclaiming, Mrs. Walker burst into 
an ecstacy of weeping. 

Simon placed his cup that he had lifted half way to 
his mouth, back in its saucer, and looked as one thun- 
der-struck, at Mary. With tearful eyes, she related 
Simon heard her to the 
end without uttering a sound, and when she bad ended, 


still sat with so strange and fearful an expression of 


mingled wildness and despair and agony, that the ter- 
rified girl sprung up, exclaiming, 
‘Father, dear father, what is it !- what is it 
There was no answer. Simon’s face grew paler and 
| paler, then flushed and swollen in every vein, while his 
teeth were set firmly together, and his frame seemed to 


7 


expand and straighten with the intensity of emotion. 


At length he started up to his feet, brought his fist down 
upon the table with a blow that almost split it in twain, 
shook off his daughter who, shrieking, had grasped his 


Here, || arm, seized his hat, and hurried away. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A rencontre ensues. 


There was a prayer-meeting in the village that Sat- 
‘urday evening. The minister had left town; and as he 
_was to preach the next day at some distance, and his 
| brother, who was to officiate in exchange with him, had 




















on’t. Iwas there day afore yesterday, and I was give 1 not arrived, so Squire Thrasher was in the desk at this 
to understand that he’d gi’n every cent of his property | prayer-meeting. He was gifted in prayer, and he never 
to Lincoln, only conditionin’ that the wider should be || prayed more fervently than on this occasion. But Mr. 
took care on, and Lincoln should go right on with his | Hays and his companion in the hog expedition of the 
business there. But good arternoon, good arternoon !”” | afternoon, had taken good care to spread abroad a 
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knowledge of the transaction. and to the eyes of many, || | her, but before they had time to offer assistance, a third 
the veil was lifted from the hypocrite’s brow, and he | had entered the church and darted to her side. It was 
was regarded with indignation, for no one, save a fiend, | Charles Lincoln. 

will take the bread from the mouth of the honest poo He lifted her and bore her to the nearest dwelling, 
man. The services proceed, and the squire was in the | where the sound of his voice, more effectual than the 
midst of an explanation of that sublime sentiment of multiplied restoratives that were offered, recalled her to 
scripture, ‘‘ Do unto other even as ye would that others | herseif. Mr. Bellows considerately and benevolently 
should do unto you ”—dwelling eloquently on the Chris- || sent his son after Mrs. Walker, who had been left alone 
tian graces of charity, forgiveness of injuries and long in the hut all this while, and led the passive Simon to 
suffering, when Simon Walker stalked up the centre || his own home, where he was put to bed, and the remain- 


aisle. He did not remove his ragged straw hat, from || ‘der of the wretched family assembled together to dis- 


under which his white hair hung down, dripping with | cuss their strange situation. 


sweat—he did not look to the right hand nor to the) 
left, but with an eye of fire, too bright for the sane ex- | 
ercise of reason, fixed on that of the squire, whose cheek | 
blanched, and whose words stuck in his throat at the. 
sight of him—and an energy of step—for his foot came | 
like iron to the floor—too firm in one of his age, for! 
aught but a diseased action of his nerves and muscles— | 
and a deadly and dreadful paleness of face—he tramped | 
up the aisle, amidst the bewildered silence of the gaping | 
congregation, mounted the platform, and before the agi-| 
tated squire could recover self-command, grasped him 
by the collar and hair and pulled him headlong, by a 
single effort, to the floor. He then kneeled on his) 
breast, and bestowed blow after blow upon his face with 
lightning rapidity, mastering him as though he had been 
but a child. 

Honest Mr. Bellows, the blacksmith, was the first to 
leave his pew and advance to Simon’s side; but he 
did it with a deliberation which evinced no urgent im- 
pulse to prevent the beating which the squire was so 
signally receiving. Simon operated with such activity, 
that before the blacksmith rescued the squire from his | 
grasp, he had inflicted full six powerful blows. 

“‘ There, Simon,” said the blacksmith “ you’ve given | 
him enough. That'll do”’—and he lifted him from off 
the squire. The latter rose, a hideous spectacle, bat-| 
tered as he was, with the blood streaming from both 
nostrils—and in a tone of extremest rage at the black- 
smith’s calm demeanor, he cried out; wiping away the | 
blood that filled his mouth, 

“Why didn’t you hurry to my rescue? I might have 
been killed by the ruffian !”’ 

‘Well, the fact is, squire, I’ve a sort of an opinion 
that a lickin’ ’Il do you good, and if he'd a’ tackled you| 
any where but here, I don’t know as I should a’ inter- 
fered at all!” 

The congregation had all been standing during this | 
strange scene—men women and children, the former, | 
having by this time, gathered about the actors. Simon) 
leaned against a pew, exhausted, quivering, and almost | 
lifeless, and as the blacksmith concluded his answer, | 
Mary Walker, who, frenzied with the conviction that | 
her father meditated self destruction, had followed him) 
from Ceegpotinge—sottored into the church; and when | 
she saw the squire’s bloody countenance, and her gasp-| 
ing father, and the eager crowd, a vague sense of some-| 
thing dreadful, combining with previous terror, forced | 
from her a heart-rending shriek, and she fell forward on 


'| the mean time. 
|| appear unassisted in the defence, although it was to be 





her face, upon the floor. The women sprang towards | 
32 


CHAPTER VII. 


The climaz. 


Squire Thrasher sued Simon for damages for the as+ 
sault, in the sum of five thousand dollars; and though 
a high bail was required,as the magistrate before whom 
he was examined was in close dealing with the squire, 
to the boiling rage, not unmingled with apprehension of 
the latter, twenty times the sum was, on every hand, 
freely offered. Charles was admitted to practice before 
the term of the court at which the trial would come 
on, and arranged it with Mr. Bellows that Simon and 
his wife and daughter, should remain at his house in 
Simon was resolute that Charles should 


his first effort at court. 

Perhaps no one was more anxiously interested in the 
result, than Mary. Her father was the perilled defend- 
ant, and her lover, dearer to her than life, was to make 
his first essay in his profession. 

The court-house was filled to overflowing by the fel- 
low citizens of the parties, when the day of trial came. 
Of course the evidence of the assault was clear and ex- 
| plicit, and it formed no part of Charles’ object to 
make any attempt to disprove or weaken it. He rested 
the defence on the provocation solely, for mitigation of 
damages. He called Mr. Hays and others, as witnesses 


| to the unceasing severity with which Squire Thrasher 


had pursued the defendant until the last dollar of his 
property was gone. There was testimony to the pur- 
chase of demands against him that they might be put in 
suit; and he exposed a system of hypocrisy and cun- 
ning to conceal illegality and oppression, that made the 
squire, who now found that “ murder will out,” tarn 
white as the sheet on which he was taking notes, and 
his hand to shake as though he were palsied. Again 
and again did his counsel endeavor to turn the strong 
setting tide by offering objection upon objection; but 
Charles had carefully calculated his ground, and all 
were overruled by the court. A postponement of the 
case was moved on various pleas, but they were declared 
insufficient, and Charles triumphantly proceeded in his 
exposures. All this had come like a thunderclap upon 
the squire. He had not estimated the diminution of his 
popularity and credit, and he found many whom he had 
thought secured to secrecy, making declarations of 
events that he would have given thousands to have 
sunk in oblivion. He looked about on the faces of his 
town’s-people, and he fancied he saw exultation in their 
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countenances at the unravelment of his character. He | him to be immediately levied. He further testified that 
almost sunk down under the desk at which he was sit- | he remonstrated with the squire, as being too hard, but 
ling. , | was silenced by the threat that any interference would 
Mary was called to the stand; and her mild beauty | cost him his commission. When he then asked where 
and modesty, and yet calm self-possession as she told | this property was to be found, he was answered that he 
what she knew of the progress of events, interested || must wait a few minutes. In the mean time, the squire 
every heart. She closed by a recital of Sophia Thrash- | seemed uneasy, and often looked out, as though on the 
er’s visit to their house before the removal of the hog | watch fur some one—that soon the daughter of the 
and corn; and as the turpitude of the daughter's agency, | squire, the witness who had just testified, drove up to 
by the probable direction of her father, struck the minds | the door—that the squire immediately said on seeing 
of the spectators, there was a looking from one to | her, that he could now tell in a few moments where the 
another, and a silence of astonishment. Squire Thrasher | property was—that he then left witness alone, and wit- 
hastily whispered to his counsel, and Sophia was called | ness saw him—he having left the door ajar, whispering 
to the stand. The squire had anticipated such evi-| with his daughter in the entry—that soon he came back, 
dence, and had extorted from Sophia, by promises and | rubbing his hands in joy, and told him to take posses- 
threats, a declaration that she would disguise the truth, sion of a hog and a few bushels of corn, describing where 
and deny the object for which she had visited Simon’s | they were, and that he took them accordingly. 
house. She was richly dressed—but how wide the | Mary again testified more particularly to Sophia’s 
comparison between her appearance and the bearing of | conduct and conversation while at the house, and not 
Mary Walker! She could scarcely reach the stand— | all the cunning and art of the squire’s counsel could dis- 
and after the oath had been administered, only prevented | turb her calmness or betray her into one contradiction 
herself from falling, by grasping the railing before her, ||or dilemma. There was a murmur of applause when 
with both hands. Her farther’s counsel encouraged her, | she sat down, and it was agony to the trembling squire, 
and after a pause, she related in a low tone, the story | | on whom every eye was turned. He covered his face 
that her father had coined and put into her mouth. She | | with his handkerchief. 
averred that she went simply to visit Mrs. Walker and | Sophia had been sitting all this while like a statue of 
Mary, whom she had once known; that this was with- || marble, scarcely seeming to breathe. Charles beckoned 
out the desire or knowledge of her father, to gratify ber | her to the stand after the rustling in the excited crowd 
own curiosity ;—that she did not remember to have said | had subsided, and said solemnly— 
a word about the hog and corn, and was reprimanded | “ The inferences to be drawn from the testimony of 
by her father on her return, for having made the visit. these two witnesses, are sadly against you. There is 
She went safely through her testimony, and the squire, | now an opportunity to explain this mystery; to relieve 
who had been leaning forward while she gave it, in the | yourself from the embarrassment of your position. I 
intensest anxiety, now drew a long breath of relief, which pray you, for your own earthly and eternal good, if you 
was heard through the whole court-house, and turned a have swerved in any thing from the truth, reveal it now! 
look of malignant triumph upon Charles. It being sig- | Fear not the anger of an earthly parent; from that, the 
nified to him that he was at liberty to cross question | Jaws can protect you; but there is another parent whose 
the witness if he desired, he said nothing to Sophia, but eye is upon you, whose ear is open to hear you, and 
with a solemn seriousness of manner, addressed the | from His anger there is no escape! Earnestly I beseech 
court. y A breathless silence reigned throughout the you, do not think to deceive your God! Tell all, and 
mass of bodies outside the bar and in the galleries, for ‘truly, truly ! ‘id 
there were these two young girls, whose evidence harshly Sophia sunk forward ; her eyes closed ; her lips grew 
conflicted. The connection subsisting between Charles | jiyid, and she would have fallen, had not Mary, who 
Lincoln and Mary, was also generally known, and this | .at near, supported her toa chair. Then she removed 
circumstance added interest to the scene. ‘ May it) hor bonnet, and with evident solicitude, moistened her 
please your honors,” said Charles, “nothing but the | brow with water from a pitcher that had been standing 
most painful sense of duty could urge me toa step that on the table near. Again a murmur of applause was 
may blast the character of an individual, it may be, for | heard. 
ever, and overshadow with wretchedness the passage of } The miserable girl shortly recovered, and as she gave 
a life. But that duty requires of me to beg permission signs of returning animation, her father rose from his 
of the court to call forward other witnesses before cross | chair to go to her; but Charles hastily said— 
questioning the one now on the stand,for the express | « May it please the court, since the witness stands in 
and undisguised purpose of convincing the jury, that she | no need of the assistance of the plaintiff, I request that 
has stamped upon her young brow, the foul seal of per- 'the court will prevent any communication between 
jury!” them.” Pale, and with a quivering lip, Squire Thrash- 
The desired permission being granted, Charles recall- | er resumed his chair. Charles signified to Sophia to 
ed Mr. Hays, the sheriff, who testified that he was sum- [retain her seat, and then continued in a more gentle and | 
moned to Squire Thrasher’s on the of July; and encouraging tone—*‘ I know that by this time you have 
that when he arrived there, he was informed by the | reflected how infinitely better it is to adhere to the truth 
equire, that he had got hold of some property of Simon | even though the whole world should be offended. I 
Walker's, and wished one of the executions out against know you are resolved to make yourself worthy of our 














TO MY 


confidence. Tell us; were you not sent by your 
father to examine the defendant’s premises, and to re- 
port what you should find; and did you not convey to 
him his first knowledge of the hog andthe corn? Fear 
nothing. If you speak the truth, there is nothing to 
fear.” 

The half-articulated “ yes,”’ which was her answer, 
was heard in the remotest corner of the court-room, in 
the death-like silence that prevailed. She could say no 
more, but with an hysteric sob, fainted, and was borne 
from the court. 

Charles then commenced his argument. _ He admitted 
the assault, and stated his intention to suffer the plain- 


tiff’s counsel to make the most of its aggravated circum- | 


stances. But he hoped the jury had been convinced by 
the evidence he had presented, that the defendant had 
labored under the most extraordinary provocation, and 
that from the character of the plaintiff, exposed in that 
evidence, he could not have received any material injury 


to his feelings, as he certainly had not to his person. | 


He drew an affecting picture of the accumulation of dis- 
tress under which the defendant had fallen; the tri- 
umph of the plaintifi’s revenge for a most laudable act 
of the defendant. He adverted happily and eloquently 
to his own interest in the fortunes of the defendant, and 
his belief, sustained as he was by the evidence, that he 
had been the innocent cause of that series of persecu- 
tion which had finally driven the defendant to frenzy 
and outrage. But when, in closing, he arranged the 
circumstances of the taking away of his bread from the 
very mouth, as it were, of the poor man—of that tiend- 
ish spirit which could make one’s own child an instru- 
ment to effect so base an end, and more than all, could 
instigate that child to the commission of an infamous 


crime—the sin of perjury—a father selling his offspring | 


to the devil. His stirring and thrilling eloquence was 
irresistible, and he sat down, triumphant in the impres- 
sion he had conveyed, of the possession of brilliant tal- 
ents and surpassing power. 

The plaintiff’s counsel said but little. He was con- 
scious of the bulwark reared aguinst him, and of the 
impotence of an attempt to overthrow it. After an 
impartial charge, the jury retired, and Squire Thrasher, 
whose iron nerves had thus far sustained him, but which 
shrunk from the endurance of the suspense before the 
declaration of the verdict, left the court-house. <A loud 
and undisguised hiss greeted his departure, which hur- 
ried his steps, and which the outcries of the officers for 
order could not subdue. 

The jury were not long in consultation; and after the 
usual forms of the reception of a verdict, it was declared 
to be found for the plaintiff with one dollar’s damages. 
It was received with a shout that forty sheriffs could 
not have repressed or restrained. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Conclusion. 


Mortified, enraged, and fearful of the future, Squire 
Thrasher returned home with his humiliated daughter. 
Proud, elated, and confident in hope, Charles Lincoln 


received the congratulations of his friends and the dearer | 
® U 
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'thanks of his Mary, and hastened with her to relieve 
| the anxiety of Simon and Mrs. Walker, who were still 
It had done one’s heart 
| good to mark the sparkling eye and crimson cheek of 


/at the friendly blacksmith’s. 


| the happy Mary, when the thick-falling tears of her pa- 


| 


_rents spoke their gratitude to the beloved of her heart. 
| Simon had been too weak to attend the court, but with 
eager anxiety he questioned one and another of their 

transactions, more interested in an account of Charles’ 
| management than of any thing concerning himself—and 
| his joy at the result that restored to him his character, 
| and opened a path of peace for his declining years, made 
_hjm seem like himself again, and gave his face the good 
old Simon Walker iook. 
'| congratulate him, uneasy until they had expressed sor- 
_row for the manner in which they had treated him. He 


His town’s-pegple flocked to 


had a hearty shake from every one, and there was a 
_pardonable triumph in his oft repeated boast—‘ Aha! 
! I told you so! he’s just the boy I said he’d be!” 

Shall I tell you that 

| Charles and Mary were soon married—that he fulfilled 
the requests of Mr. Johnson, and installed Mary the 
mistress of his home—the dispenser of its joys 7—that 
| he took Simon and Mrs. Walker under his roof, that he 
| might cheer their old age as they had cheered his youth 
_—that the fame he acquired in the management of his 
first cause estab.ished his reputation, and that he be- 
| came eminent at the bar? 
} Shall I tell you that Squire Thrasher was speedily 
| excommunicated from the church that he had so long 
| secretly disgraced, and that as soon as possible, he re- 
| moved, bag and baggage, to the far West? All these 
'| valedictory matters will be left wholly to the imagina- 
} tion of the reader, and I bid farewell. 


What more have I to say? 


} 
| 


' 
| 


Original. 
TO MY WIFE. 


| My heart clings fondly unto thee, 
My well-beloved wife; 
Without thy smiles, how could I bear 
| The checkered ills of life? 

Thou art my sun to cheer the way 

In disappointment’s hour ; 

My sweet support and gentle stay, 
When storms of sorrow lower. 





The gloomy fears that rise— 
| Are all forgot amid the joys 
Thy constant love supplies. 


1 The cares that sink my spirits low— 
| 


When other friends forsake, I know 
There's confidence in one, 

| Whose true, unchanging, faithful heart 
I daily lean upon. 


If sickness come, thy constant watch 
Will be around my bed— 

And thy soft hands will gently wipe 
The cold drops from my head. 


{ 


| Oh, who would pass this vale of tears 
Without a friend so dear ?— 

Whose presence every moment cheers— 

Brings poace and comfort near, 
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THE POISO 


Original. 
THE POISONED JELLY; 
OR, THE COURT LADY’s REVENGE." 


Translated from the Spanish. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Arter a short and prosperous voyage, Isabella and 
her parents once more beheld their native shores, and 
were soon landed at the city of Cadiz. 
ceived by their friends with great demonstrations of joy, 


who congratulated them on their escape from two ene- | 


mies—the Moors and the English. Her native aie, 
security from danger, and the hope of soon seeing Ri- 
caredo, all joined to restore Isabella to her former 
health, and after a time to her radiant beauty. After 


recovering from the fatigues of a sea voyage, Isabella 


and her parents set out for Seville, where they had | 


agreed to wait for Ricaredo. They hired a handsome 
house opposite to the monastery of Santa Paula, in which 
was a nun, cousin to Isabella, of whom Ricaredo was 
to inquire for them. 


Their great wealth and Isabella’s peerless beauty, 
soon rendered the family famous in Seville, and they 
found themselves in a large circle of admirers and 
friends. After their arrival they wrote to the queen, 
according to her request, informing her of their safe 
return, and also to her parents, Clotaldo and Catalina, 
for Isabella still called them by that endearing epithet. 
From the latter came an answer full of kindness, in- 
forming them Ricaredo had set out upon his pilgrimage 
to Rome. Happy that her lover was on the road to 
seek her, Isabella’s spirits revived. She determined so 
to regulate her life and actions, that upon his entrance 


into Seville, the fame of her virtue should reach him | 


before the name of their residence. She seldom left 
the house except to visit the monastery—attended no 
feasts except those of the church, and went from her 
oratory only to perform her prayers in the Cathedral on 
fast days. There were many pleasures to invite her, 
and many places haunted by the fair and gay, but she 


never was seen on the river bank nor on the walk of || 


Triana, nor made she one in the vast. crowd which met 


at Xeres, or the field of Tahlada, or St. Sebastian day. || 


Every one was loud in praise of her piety and prudence, 
and all the young cavaliers of the city sought to obtain 
the favor of one so good and so lovely. Serenades 
were heard under her windows, tournaments were given 
for her, and all her servants were bribed to speak in 
favor of these enamored young men. The houses of 
fortune-tellers and dealers in magic arts were crowded 
with those who placed credit in these imposters, to hire 
them to exercise their power over the wealthy and beau- 
tiful Isabella, so that her heart might be inclined in 
their favor. But Isabella, whose whole soul was filled 
with her absent husband, stood like a rock over which 
the waves dash, and the winds are howling in vain.— 
Secure in its own strength it defies their power. 





* Concluded from page 224 


They were re- | 


NED JELLY. 


|| Month after month slowly wore away, and now a year 
| and a half had passed, and still Ricaredo came not. 
| sabelia, however, knew nothing but death would keep 
him away longer than the two years he had specified, 
and now looked forward to the delightful surety of see- 
ing him at the end of six months. She delivered her- 
self up to happy anticipations and sweet musings. Now, 
_ she imagined her beloved arrived—fancied the feigned 
_reproaches with which she would chide his prolonged 


| 





absence—she listened to his excuses—and now pressed 
her pardoned lover to her bosom. 


! Alas! fair girl—thy persecutions are not over. In 
the midst of these sweet imaginings, a letter arrived 
from Catalina, the mother of Ricaredo, which had been 


| written several months since. It was as follows: 
1 
|} « Soon after thy departure, dear daughter, Ricaredo set out 
| for France, on his way to accomplish a vow of pilgrimage to 
Rome. Guillarte, his page, accompanied him, Months passed 
away, and we heard nothing of our son; when, lately, Guillarte 
returned with the sorrowful news, that our beloved Ricaredo 
| had been treacherously murdered in France by the Count Ar- 
nesto! Think of the anguish of his father, myself and his 
betrothed, atthis news. Pray for our beloved son, dear Isabel- 
_ la, he well merits thy intercession with Heaven, for he loved 
| thee well—and entreat of God that he give us all patience 
piously to endure our great affliction, and smooth our bed of 
| death. May our Lord give thee and thy parents a long and 
peaceful life! 


i} 


CATALINA.” 


Vainly did the wretched Isabella turn to every side 
of this letter and examine again the writing and sig- 
‘nature, hoping there weuld be some mistake, and this 
disastrous tale would be untrue. But she could not 
doubt it. She well remembered Guillarte, the faithful 
attendant of her husband, who could have no induce- 
Nor had his mother, for she 
believed them eternally separated. It was then true; 
and she was wretched, hopeless for ever! She shed no 
| tear—by no expression or sign could an observer have 
read the deep agony which was rending her desolate 


ment to forge this tale. 


bosom. ' 

Calmly passing into her oratory, she knelt before her 

‘crucifix, and there vowed to become a nun as soon as 
the necessary forms would allow, and spend the remain- 
der of her days as a spouse of God. The parents of 
Isabella crushed in their bosoms the grief the events 
had caused them, and devoted themselves to their 
‘daughter, in order to alleviate, if possible, the bitter- 
iness of her doom. The holy and Christian resolution 
which she had taken, tempered a little the force of her 
affliction, and induced her at last to listen to their en- 
treaties to wait until the two years were over which 
Ricaredo had mentioned as the term of his absence. 
This they did, not hoping or dreaming he was alive, but 
trusting to time to weaken Isabella’s affliction, and with 
‘it her resolve to take the veil. The remaining six 
| months were passed by the sorrowing widow, as she 
‘termed herself, in the exercises of religion, and in pre-~ 
parations for her entrance into the convent of Santa 
Paula, which was the abode of her cousin. 

Two years had passed, and the day arrived which 








was to see the beautiful Isabella quit that world which | 
had so harshly treated her and enter the peaceful sanc- | 
tuary of religion. The news of this event had created | 
great sensation in the city, and long before the hour, the | 
church of the convent and the street through which the 
young novice was to pass, were tilled with curious and 
sympathising spectators. | 


A larger and more splendid procession than attended 
Isabella from her house to the convent, had not been 
seen before in Seville. Besides her own personal friends | 
and relatives, were all the persons of consequence in| 
the city, with the chief justice, the archbishop, and the 
vicar general. As is usual with those who go to take 
the veil, Isabella wore the richest and most tasteful cos- | 


tume. With a lingering feeling of the world left, she |, 


was attired in the bridal dress which was given her by 
the queen of England—embroidered with ;varls and 
glittering with diamonds. The procession was on foot, | 
for so great was the general desire to gaze upon the 

famed Isabella, that even if wished, it could not have 

been possible to ride in carriages. Her loveliness, her 

rich autire, and her story moved every bosom in her 

favor. Some blessed her—others her parents—while 

heaven was thanked that such beauty and goodness was 
given to the world. 

All pressed forward to see her, none more anxiously | 
than a man in a dress worn by those captives who had | 
been ransomed from the Moors. On his breast was a} 
sign of the Trinity, token of their release by a charita-| 
ble Redeemer. The procession arrived in front of the | 
convent, from which was passing forth to meet it a train | 
of nuns, bearing the cross and various banners. I sabel- | 
la placed one foot upon the step of the porch, when a) 
voice sounded in her ears : 

“ Stay! Isabella!” it cried, and she remained breath- 
less, motionless. “Stay! Isabella! while I live thou 
shalt not take the vows!” 

Every eye was turned toward the speaker, who came | 
plunging and crowding through the people, until he 
stood before the novice. His round blue bonnet was | 
thrown off, displaying his golden hair, skin of snow and | 
high colored cheeks, tokens of one from a Northern 
land. He seized the hand of Isabella. ‘‘ Knowest me | 
not, Isabella?” he cried. ‘‘ Look at me—I am thy Ri- 
caredo—thy husband !” 

“Yes, I know thee,” she said, slowly, seeking to dis- 
entangle her ideas from the confusion and perplexity 
into which they were so suddenly plunged. “ Thou art 
a phantom come to disturb my repose!” 

The parents of Isabella seized the hands of the cap- 
tive, and fixed their eager examining eyes upon his face, 
and joyfully recognized their lost Ricaredo in the weary 
pilgrim. He broke from their embraces, and throwing 
himself before the novice, entreated her to desist from 
her pious resolves, to remember the faith that was 
plighted between them, for in spite of his attire, she 
beheld her true and loving Ricaredo before her. The 
certainty of her husband's death was firmly fixed upon 
the mind of Isabella, but this testimony gave way be- 
fore that of her eyes, and falling in his arms, she ex- 
claimed : 
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“Yes, it is Ricaredo! my true spouse—the half of 
my soul! I have ever held you stamped in my memory 
and guarded in my heart, and for you, Sef»r ,I must 
abandon my pious determinations, which would have 
led me toa religious life when I received the news of 
your death through your mother’s letter. God has cho- 


| sen to turn me from my resolves by this unexpected 


event, and I will not resist his decrees. Come withme 
then, to our father’s house, and by the rites of our holy 
Catholic church I will be yours for ever.” 

During this interruption of the procession, the Asis- 
tente, the Vicar and Provisor of the Archbishop, were 
gazing upon the lovers with surprise, unable to imagine 
to what it would lead. They were anxious for an ex- 
planation why the nun so suddenly changed her mind, 
and choose a marriage before the convent. The father 
of Isabella prayed their patience for a few moments, 
and entreated them to return to his house, where many 
wonderful things would be related to them. 

‘* Fellow-citizens!”” now cried a voice from the crowd 
around them, “this redeemed captive is a great En- 
glish admiral! Two years ago he rescued arich Portu- 
guese ship from the Moorish corsairs. I knew him 
well, for he rescued me from the corsairs also, and gave 
me and three hundred other captives liberty and money 
and sent us home to Spain !” 

Ricaredo now rose in the favor of every one, and this 
increased the general desire to learn his singular histo- 
ry. Isabella and her parents with Ricaredo, followed 
by the principal people of the place and many ecclesi- 
astics, returned to her home, leaving the procession of 
nuns on the steps, to gaze after her and regret their 
convent should not contain the beauty of Seville. 

Seated ina large hall of the mansion of Isabella, her 
friends requested the promised history. Ricaredo was 
not expert in the Spanish tongue, and the task devolved 
upon Isabella. She began from the day when she was 
carried away by Clotaldo, and told of the kindness of 
Ricaredo’s parents towards her—enlarged upon the 
English queen’s liberality—spoke of the naval fight 
which had resulted in the liberty of the Spanish cap- 
tives, and declared the promise she had made to consi- 
der herself as his wife, and in fact, related all that had 
occurred to her since her first arrival in England. 

Every one listened with interest to her narrative, and 
then begged Ricaredo to declare his adventures since 
leaving England, and why he wore the dress of the 
captive with the mark of being redeemed by charity. 

“T left London with Guillarte, my page,” said Rica- 
redo, “ to avoid a marriage with Clistena, the Scotch 
girl, as Isabella has related. I crossed through France 
and arrived at Rome, at which my heart was rejoiced 
and my faith revived. I kissed the feet of the High 
Pontiff, confessed my sins, and received a certificate of 
my faith and confession in our holy catholic church. I 
then visited all the holy places with which that city 
abounds, and of the two thousand gold escudos which I 
brought with me, I deposited sixteen hundred in the 
charge of Roqui, the celebrated Florentine banker, and 
with four hundred in my pocket, se; out for Genoa, 
where I learned some barks were ready to sail for Spain. 
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On the road from Rome to Florence, we stopped at || captivity in order to purchase the freedom of their un- 


| happy countrymen. In addition to my liberty, I recei- 


Aquapendente, the last town in the Pope’s dominions. | 
Talighted at an inn, where I discovered the Count Ar- | ved my precious box with the papers all safe. These I 
nesto, my enemy, with four servants disguised in rather | showed to the blessed Fathers, and promised to repay 
a singular manner for good Catholics. I shut myself | them all they had given for me, with five hundred more 
up in a room with my servant, hoping they had not ob- | ducats towards their charitable enterprise. 
served me, and determined to leave the house at dusk, “‘ A year passed ere the bark returned, during which 
and lodge in anotherinn. This idea, however, I aban- | I encountered many strange adventures, which it would 
doned, as the Count and his people did not seem to have | take too much time to relate. I will, however, men- 
recognised me; and, after having supped, I recommen- | tion one: I met there one of the Turks from whom I 
ded myself to God, and laid my sword by my side and had conquered the India ship. He was so grateful for 
seated myself in a chair, as I did not care to go to bed. | the liberty which I had given him, that he told no one 
My servant was asleep, and I dozing, when I was awa- | of this, or I should have lost liberty, if not life. 
kened—merely, it would seem, to take an eternal sleep | “At last the bark returned, and with five hundred 
—by four pistol shots, which were fired at me by Count | rescued captives, I arrived in Spain, under the charge 
Arnesto and his servants. Leaving me for dead, they | of one of the Fathers of Redemption. In Valencia, 
mounted their horses and drove off, bidding the land- | we all walked in procession to church, and there, after 
many ceremonies in gratitude to heaven, we parted, 


lord give me Christian burial, as I was a man of rank. 
Guillarte, as the landlord afterwards told me, suddenly | each to seek his home, wearing the badge of ransom, 
which you see here. Eager to behold my loved Isabel- 


awakened by the noise, in a great fright threw himself | 
from the window, exclaiming—‘ Oh, wretched me! they | la once more, I directed my course to this city, and to 
the monastery of Santa Paula, where I was to hear 








have murdered my master!’ and mounting his horse 
soon rode from the village. Doubtless he carried the | news of my wife; and what there befell me, you already 
account of my death to my mother. The peuple of the | know. . 
inn came to my assistance, and found me pierced by *“* My story is now told, my friends; and marvellous 
four balls; but none of them mortal. I asked for a as it is, | vouch for its truth. These papers, however, 
confessor and all the holy sacraments, as a good Catho- | will confirm all my words.” 
lic should, which were soon procured me, and I par- | Ricaredo drew forth his tin box and placed the certifi- 
took of them. cates in the hands of the Provisor, who examined them 
“ After two months I recovered, and set out for Ge- | with the assistant bishop, and found they were all the 
noa. Here I found two feluccas, which were hired by | captive had declared them to be. To add to the won- 
two Spanish gentlemen and myself, one to go in ad- | ders of the day, the Florentine merchant happened to 
vance as a scout, and the other for our accommodation. | be present, who added his testimony to that of Ricare- 


Slowly we eniled along from point to point, until we | do. 
came opposite a place on the coast of France, called | Surprise and joy now ran through all the assembly. 
the Three Marias, when suddenly two Turkish galleys |The assistant and all the fathers, embraced the lovers 
shot out of a cove and attacked us. We were soon | and their parents, congratulating them on their re- 
captured, and the Turks coming on board stripped us | union, entreating Isabella to write down all their mar- 
of every thing. | vellous adventures, for the Archbishop’s benefit, which 
“Our barks were left on the shore to serve them | she promised todo. The company now broke up, and 
some future day in removing their spoils. You will well | the silence with which they had listened was succeeded 
believe me, when I say I felt my captivity in my inner- | by compliments and rejoicings to the happy family 
most soul. I also grieved at the loss of the papers group. The next week, our lovers were married by the 
given me at Rome, and the draft on the Florentine mer- |A ssistant bishop, and general joy filled the city. 
chant for my sixteen hundred ducats. By good luck|| J] have now shown all that happened to the parents of 
the box came into the hands of a Spanish captive, who — Isabella and herself, from the time she was captured at 
secreted it; forif the Turks had found it, they would | Cadiz, until the day she married Ricaredo, who, with 
have demanded all this money as my ransom. | his family, I believe, are still living in one of the houses 
“ We were carried into Argel, where I had the hap-| opposite the convent of Santa Paula, and which he pur- 
piness of finding the good Fathers of the Holy Trinity, | chased from the heirs of a gentleman from Burgas, one 
who came there to ransom captives. J spoke with | Hernan de Cifuentes. 
them, and told them who I was, and although not @!| bom this history may be learnt the power of beauty 
Spaniard, they were so charitable as to ransom me.|| \hen joined with goodness; and we may observe how 
They gave for me three hundred ducats, one hundred | p,ovidence often brings forth our greatest pleasures 
on the spot, and the rest to be paid when their vessel from seeming evils. E. R. 8. 
returned from Spain with further supplies —for the 
good Fathers had spent four thousand ducats more than, 
they had brought with them, leaving one of the Fathers| Our hope, heavenlyand earthly, is poorly anchored, if 
of Redemption in pawn until the money was repaid. the cable parts upon the stream. I believe in God, who 
Generous and compassionate men ! they had given their | can change evil into good; and I am confident what be- 
liberty for that of others, and submitted to an irksome | falls us is always ultimately for the best. 
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I. 
Apart he stalk’d in joyless reverie.—CHILDE HAROLD. 


Tue town of B is situated in the State of Michi- 
gan, on the banks of a beautiful and romantic stream, 
whose current finds its way among broad, rich prairies 
and “ openings,” until it mingles its waters with those 
of Lake Michigan. The place itself is small, and the 
population but few in number, yet as the majority of 
travellers are obliged to pass through it, on their way 
to the “‘far—far West,” the stranger generally attaches 





more importance to it, than would otherwise fall to its | 


share. 


During a short sojourn, it was my custom when not 
otherwise engaged, to sit at the door of the principal 


hotel and study the physiognomies of the numerous | 


travellers, which every stage-coach landed; some to 
tarry, but more to continue their journey by water. 
Among the former who arrived one afternoon, was a 
young man of about two and twenty years, whose wild 
and haggard appearance, not only attracted my atten- 
tion, but excited my curiosity. His dress was newly 
fashioned, but the method in which it was worn, be- 
trayed the carelessness or indifference of the wearer, as 
to his personal appearance. He was tall and well pro- 
portioned. His countenance was open and manly, but 
his dark and expressive eye glanced with a wildness al- 
together unnatural. 

Several months elapsed, during which time I had 
made his acquaintance, which gradually increased, un- 
til it warmed into familiarity and friendship. We were 
often in each other’s company, and although I often hinted 
at his melancholy and moroseness, I in vain endeavored 
to ascertain the cause. At such times, his face became 
paler than usual, his eye roved with more than its ac- 
customed restlessness, and his frame trembled, until 
tears, warm, and I supposed, heartfelt, tricked down 
his cheek. I was not an unmoved spectator of such 
scenes. I declared my interest in his welfare, and my 


resolution to do any thing in my power, in his behalf, | 


and finally, when he seemed satisfied that I was urged 
so to do from purely benevolent motives, he agreed to 
communicate to me that which preyed so heavily on 
his mind, and which I assured him would soon hasten 
him to an untimely grave. 


* o * 7 * * 


It was a beautiful evening inthe month of October when 
we were sauntering along the banks of the river. The 
day had been very warm, but a gentle breeze had, 
at eve, rendered the atmosphere delightfully pleasant. 
It was indeed a lovely night. The gentle moon shed 
her rays of silvery light afar over the unruffled stream 
and the solitary forest, while myriads of stars looked 


_ - a - - - 


|\the untracked and pathless woods, which is not else 
where experienced, for the mind there properly esti- 
mates the power of that Almighty architect who fash- 
ioned the world—who causes the changing of the sea- 
sons—who created man and implanted in his nature 
that supreme essence of mind; which renders him but 
next to a God—who rules with an invisible but all-pow- 
erful hand over us, and who, as has been beautifully re- 
marked, “‘ rides upon the whirlwind, and directeth the 
storm.” 


As we wandered carelessly on, I reminded my com- 
_ panion of his promise, and in a few moments he related 


what follows :— 
Il. 


i THE STRANGER’S STORY. 


“Tam an artisan, which, together with my poverty, 
has ruined me; and that, by the way, is not unnatural ; 
| while the merchant, whose business requires no ex- 

traordinary talent in its execution, generally holds an 

elevated rank in society; the artisan, whose produc- 
| tions require an education, united with genius and in- 
| dustry, passes his life “ unknowing and unknown.” As 

regards poverty, I need scarcely remind you of the de- 
ference that is paid to riches. You must have seen that 
while honesty in rags is slighted, villany in wealth com- 
mands respect. Virtue, principle and integrity must 
yield to it, for money is the “ white man’s god,” and 
he pours his offerings at its unhallowed shrine. And 
what may it not accomplish? It purchases the luxu- 
! ries of life—it humbleth pride—it attracts beauty and 
|| talent and any thing to its will—it opens the prison 


| 


| 


| 


' 
1 
| 
} 


| the poet remarked— 


| “Plate sin with gold, 
| And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks; 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it.” 





In short, as Hazlett says, ‘‘to be without it is to live 
out of the world, or to be despised if you come into it.” 
| But I am wandering from my story. I will not enter 
into a detail of the manner in which I passed my youth- 
ful days. Let it suffice for me to say, that my parents 
_and connections were among the most respectable of 
the inhabitants of a small town at the East, and that my 
education was not neglected. Twenty years glided 
smoothly and happily away, and my entrance into man- 
hood found me engaged at my profession, which though 
| sufficiently profitable to afford me a comfortable liveli- 
hood, did not render me wealthy. My associates gene- 
rally, were young men of about my own age, and of the 
“highest respectability. Our evenings were mostly spent 
| at the lecture-room or library, and often &t each other's 
dwellings, where it was my lot, sometimes, to encounter 


_ those whose wealth allowed them to move in a higher 
| circle than myself; nor was I excluded altogether from 
| the company of the softer sex; on the contrary, I re- 


forth from their eternal hiding-place, in a heaven of | ceived more attention from ladies of rank and fashion, 
clear and cloudless blue. A solemn and holy stillness | than I had any reason, from the humbleness of my vo- 
reigned on that placid night, and all nature seemed || cation, to expect. Notwithstanding the pleasure that I 
hushed in a calm and serene repose. 

There is an indescribable feeling in wandering into | 


| enjoyed, and the information I received, I now curse 


the hour that I first became introduced into their soci- 


doors of the captive and sets him free. How aptly w 
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visited, was a Mr. O——, whose success in obtaining a 
lucrative office under government, enabled him to enjoy 
a rank in life, which neither his talents nor his virtue (for 
he was wanting in both) would otherwise have entitled 
him. He had an only child—a daughter, whose match- 
less beauty and accomplishments endeared her to all 
who made her acquaintance. She was at that period, 
about eighteen, the very picture of health and loveliness. 
Oh! that I could properly describe her! It would re- 
quire the pencil of some eminent artist to picture her 
every grace—to trace the lineaments of her fair counte- 
nance,,where mind beamed forth so eloquently. Her 
eyes were dark and beautifully expressive, while the 
long dark lashes which fell over them—her regularly 
chiselled features, and her tresses which flowed care- 
lessly on a neck, white as the’ Parian marble, were all 
too beautiful for me to adequately describe. Her form 
had attained that rounded fullness so essential to the | 
perfection of female loveliness, while her education and | 


polished manners gave her additional claims to homage || 


and love. Is it to be wondered at, that I became enam- | 


ored of her, and oh! how shall I express my feelings, \ 
when after I told her the love I bore her, she joined her | 


vows with mine, and our hearts and souls mingled and 
united into one! I loved her with all my young and 
fond heart’s idolatry. I lived but in her smiles, and my | 
thoughts by day and dreams by night, were of her, my | 
first and only love. I felt and en- 
joyed the poetry of existence. 
and holy feelings of a doating heart, until life appeared 
to me a bewildering and extatic dream, redolent of all | 
that was beautiful—of all that the most ardent fancy | 
could picture or desire. 
“ Months passed away; our secret became known to | 
her parents, and one evening I received a note from. 
her father, intimating his displeasure in no measured | 
terms, and concluding by requesting me never to ‘ dar- | 
ken his doors’ with my presence. | 
believe that I adopted other methods of communica- | 


I was then happy. 
I revelled in the pure 


You will readily | 


tion with my beloved Amanda, but every precaution 
was taken on the part of her parents to prevent it, and | 
alas ! but too successfully. My letters were intercepted, | 
and two years have passed since I have heard from, or | 
seen her. Is not this enough to drive me mad? To 
add to my misery, I have been afflicted with sickness, | 
which is daily bringing me nearer to the grave. My | 
poverty has been the curse which has followed and con- | 
tinues to follow me, for it has closed the door between | 
me and the only being I ever really and truly loved. 


“Oh! my friend, I cannot tell you with what feelings | 


of hate—of bitter, unmitigated hate I look upon her | 
father. Curses, deep, overwhelming curses follow him! | 
May he rot piecemeal, until death removes him from | 
the world, and lingering tortures follow him hereafter!” 


Here my companion discontinued his narrative. As_ 


he had proceeded, he gradually became more excited, | 
and finally when he dwelt on the obduracy of Mr. O——, | 
his frame trembled, his eye glared furiously, and a de- 
moniacal expression dwelt upon his countenance. 


t) 





ety. But let me proceed. Among others whom we | 
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It was in vain I reasoned with him, as to the proba 
bility of the father’s relenting—of the prospect of future 
success, or of his forgetting the object of his hopeless 
love. It was in vain, and we retraced our steps to the 
hotel. From that night, his complaint assumed a more 
alarming character, und I plainly perceived that unless 
some unexpected cause should intervene, he would 
shortly cease to be. 

A few evenings afterwards, I was sitting in his room, 
conversing with him on ordinary topics, when he re- 
marked, that he had a favor to solicit from me. I 
oflered to comply at once, but for some cause, which he 
did not explain, he deferred mentioning it, until the en- 
suing morning. 


I had just finished my breakfast, the next day, and 


was hastening to his room, when a friend grasped me 


by the arm and whispered, “ He’s dead!” I opened 
the door, and there indeed lay the victim of a parent’s 
tyranny stretched on his bed, in the icy embrace of 
death. 


Ill. 


“To this we must come at last.” 


It was in the Fall of the year. The golden Summer 
with its warm sunshine and flowers had passed, and the 
Autumn followed with its melancholy wind, which, as 
it sighed through the branches of the towering forest 
trees, sounded mournfully and lone, while the trees 
themselves, leafless and in seeming decay, appeared to 
speak of the mutability of all things, and the uncertain 
tenure of man’s life. 

The coffin was placed in a wagon, while some six or 
eight strangers from very compassion, followed the re- 
mains to its last resting-place. It was a melancholy 
scene. The procession, if such it may be called, wound 
through the thick woods, until it reached a small open- 
ing which had already been used as the burial-place, 
and there—far from the busy haunts of men—in the si- 
lence and solitude of the lonely forest—beneath God's 
cloudless and beautiful sky, the solemn tones of the 
minister rose to Heaven. The body was deposited, the 
earth thrown upon the coffin, a board placed at each 
end of the grave, and the company departed. It wasa 
heart-rending spectacle. No eye mourned over the 
poor victim of a broken heart—no mother’s tears 
trickled down the cheek—no sister or brother followed 
the remains of the ill-fated man. His life had been a 
dreary one, and his death was not the less so. No mat- 
ter—his spirit reposes “ where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 





ae 


Wuenever the affections, characters or actions of 
men are concerned, and these certainly afford the no- 
blest subjects to genius, there can be neither any just 
or affecting description, without our possessing the 
virtuous affections. He whose heart is indelicate or 
hard, he who has no admiration of what is truly noble 
or praiseworthy, nor the proper sympathetic sense of 
what is tender, must have a very imperfect relish of the 
highest beauties of poetry or eloquence. 
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Stow, through the fields of Heaven, the silver queen 


Trod her lone path, ’mid clouds of lucid sheen, 
Softly and sweet, o’er the hushed earth she smiled, 
As in that ancient time, when he, the child 

Of loving phantasy, in slumber still 

Saw her descending to the Latmian hill, 
Wrapt in her vapory veil, with care todim 
Immortal radiance, all too bright for him. 

Far other thoughts float o’er the youthful brow 
Of one, who gazes on her beauty now— 

Far other visions shade his aching eyes, 

The pale, sad watcher of the silent skies ; 

Not his the hope that charmed the shepherd boy, 
Not his the bounding pulse of health and joy ; 
No dews of night on those gold curls are shed, 
Though fair as coronaled Endymion’s head ; 

No cooling breeze that panting lip can chill, 

No whispered love his beating heart can still ; 
Low on his weary couch he seeks in vain 

Rest, from the eurse of fever’s burning chain. 


Sleep comes to all, evento the sufferer there, 
Within that darkened chamber of despair ; 
And dreams, in strange imaginings, restore 
The wilder treasures of his classic lore : 
Sleep comes, but yet no soothing opiate brings, 
In languid sweetness, on his downy wings ; 
And dreams—the half closed eye, the sullen start, 
The long, deep moan from that o’erladen heart, 
The frowning brow, the muttered words, declare 
What spectre visions haunt the sleeper there ! 


* ~ * + ” 7 


Now, where the raving tempests fiercely sweep 
The heaving bosom of the foaming deep, 
Alone he wanders on the Phrygian shore— 
Near, and more near, Cybele’s lions roar— 
Phrenzied, he flies where gloomy pine trees east 
Their shadows—wild, he struggles with the blast, 
Rushes despairing to the waves—in vain, 
He wakes—to dream in agony again! 
Bound on the barren rock, the victim lies, 
There wide, o’er Caucasus, those leaden skies 
Cloudy and cold, their misty curtains spread, 
No genial ray of sunshine o’er him shed; 
Around him tower those rugged cliffs of snow, 
And Caspian’s stormy billows roll below— 
Writhing in lingering pain, while fetters cling, 
He shuddering hears the vulture’s flapping wing— 
The red eye glares on him—the talons dart 
Deep in his quivering flesh and tortured heart. 
Waked from that sleep of horrors, wild the cry 
Of anguish bursting from his lips—‘‘ And why,” 
He half unconscious murmurs, “is the gloom 
Of fear and madness flung upon my doom ? 
What have I done, to pine thus, day by day, 
Wasting the energies of life away? 
What laws of justice, virtue, have I spurned, 
What god offended, or what goddess scorned ? 
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| Why haunted by the sins of olden time ? 

Alas, not mine the glorious Titan’s crime ! 

No fire from Heaven my young ambition sought— 

The Grecian’s eloquence, the Roman’s thought, 

Sufficed my humble hope. Oh, cherished lore ! 
Within your sacred halls, shall I no more, 

Drink at the holy fount of bard or sage, 

Or trace, enrapt, the philosophic page ? 

‘Must these dark shadows on my best years fall ? 

Will Hope ne’er answer to my ardent call ? 

For me, the winds of spring no promise bear, 
|For me, no bloom the flowers Of summer wear, 
Winter alone is mine—the cold, the stern, 

From thee the lesson of my life I learn! 

Go, thou fair moon—sink from my wearied sighi; 
Leave me, my fate—the sable pall of night— 
Go, breath of fragtant blossoms—to this brow 

Why steal, with courteous scent, to mock me now ? 
Even thou, poor lamp, that with thy sickly gleam, 
Through this lone chamber shed’st a struggling beam, 
Out—out! why should thy feeble ray remind 
My crushed and withered spirit, thou hast shined 

To light old Learning’s labors? Hated glare! 

Leave me my sleep of blackness and despair!’ 


* x ” * ~ . 


The moon is set, and gently, one by one, 
Her bright attendant stars have slowly gone : 
_A whispering wind hath waked the sleeping flowers, 
|The earth’s fair breast is bathed with early showers; 
Up roll the fleecy clouds from Eastern skies, 
|The blushing dawn hath ope’d her radiant eyes ; 
|Calmly and soft, the young, pale sleeper breathes— 
While morn’s delicious airs, in gladness wreathes 
Those tresses, rich and fair—rose-tinted still, 
A faint, sweet smile hath touched his lips—the ill 
Of night’s unholy shapes, and phantoms drear, 
With morning’s balmy freshness comes not near‘ 
The quiet limbs extend in tranquil rest— 
The hands in graceful folding on his breast— 
|The forehead smooth, hath lost the trace of care— 
The angel of repose is bending there.— 


Sleep on—oh, sweetly sleep ! and when away 
Thy slumber passes with advancing day— 
Clear as the sunlight on thy waking cast, 
May peace and health illume those eyes at Iast ! 
The veriest wretch who looks upon the sun 
At eve, a better lot than thine had won— 
At noon of night, no human thing would share 
| The fearful burthen thou wert doomed to bear. 
At dawn, thy cup was full—solemn and strange 
Swept over thy bound soul, a mighty change— 
Whence was it—wither doth it tend—or how 
The shadow passed from thee—we ask not now. 
Again, again, to thee the stream of years 
‘Far in its shining loveliness appears ; 
Once more bright forms with thrilling sounds of joy, 
{ Shall hover o’er thy pillow, gentle boy ; 
, But to thy memory, let this seal be given, 
| Forget not, while on earth, the Hand of Heaven! 
LESLIE. 

















THE ADOPTED. 


“ Poor boy, the world hath much ill-used thee.” 


THE recent wars in Spain have brought all things | 


connected with that country most vividly before us, and | : 
q | Be this so or not, and we believe it was the truth, a ter. 


we have become accustomed to dwell with increase 
interest on all circumstances relating thereto; the wild, 
untameable dispositions of its mountain peasantry, the 
war of extermination, and bitter and relentless cruelty 


THE ADOPTED. 





It will be recollected that the Chapelgorries were 


| said to have pillaged a church and killed the priest; 


_ the priest was said to have been killed in fair and open 
fight as an enemy; that he was slain as the aggressor. 


_rible blow was to avenge this so called atrocity, and as 


} 


|none could point out which were the actual culprits on 
the occasion, it was determined by the general (and by 


shewn to the unhappy prisoners, who have fallen into | "°"° but a Spaniard could such an act of blood be per- 


the power of either side, have made a deep and lasting 
impression on all who have observed the progress of 
events in Spain; and though we may look upon the 
country as the region of romance, where the soft and | 
sunny landscape bears away the palm from all other | 


| petrated) that the Chapelgorries should be decimated. 
The unhappy men were ordered to march some dis- 
tance beyond the town, and to pile their arms, ignorant 
of what was to be the result. This they did, unsus- 
pectingly, and upon a given signal the other regiments 


lands; where the orange-grove sheds its fragrant per- | closed and took charge of their arms. The Chapelgor- 


fume around; and where the beautifi.l and grand blend | 
to render it the most lovely of all countries in the world, | 
yet has all this been thrown away upon its stern inhabi- | 
tants, who are only remarkable for their cruelty when ! 
any popular commotion stirs the angry blood of men 
into action, and all ties of humanity are forgotten. May | 
we hope that a change may come o’er the spirit of the | 
drama, and better and brighter days be in store for this 
unhappy land. | 

Our readers remember during the recent events in 
Spain, that the decimation of the Chapelgorries excited 
unusual attention; the cruelty and injustice of the act 
was so monstrous that men wondered such things could | 
pass in these days of improvement and civilization. It is 
to this circumstance our story tends. We need scarcely 
mention that the Chapelgorries were the elite of the | 
Spanish army; and after that sad event their spirits | 
were broken, and the corps were considered to be so. 
changed in spirit as scarcely to be recognized as the 
same. 

Pietro Rimez was, of all the Chapelgorries, about the 
most soldier-like and neatest in appearance that an offi- 
cer could have picked out as a model for his comrades; 
he was scarce turned twenty, a very Spaniard in his 
sun-burnt countenance and glossy hair, and though brave 
to desperation, yet to his comrades was he the greatest 
favorite, from his mildness and kind good feeling, that 
ever prompted him to lend a helping hand to assist or 
relieve them in any emergency that the frequent chan- 
ges of a campaign called forth. 

There was one circumstance connected with him that 
excited much attention in the corps ; throughout all the 
campaigns he had been followed by a woman; gentle 
reader, we tell no story of love, of no singleness of pur- 
pose that woman in her devotion leaves all the world 
to follow him she loves the best, and whether in sickness 
or in sorrow, to be near and minister consolation and 
comfort in the hour of trial and distress; for Pietro bat 
called the Andalusian Paquita by the name of mother. 
There seemed something in her affection for her son 
more than even mothers show ; or, perhaps, it requires 
the wild and stirring scenes of civil strife and war to 
call them forth in all their force. She was ever near 





him in their long and tedious marches, to assist and en- 
courage him; and her only comfort seemed to be when 


ries instantly perceived that they were betrayed, and 
strove to regain their muskets, but it was too late; they 
then learnt to what they were doomed. Lots were or- 
dered to be drawn, and those who drew the unfortunate 
numbers were to die. 

The lots were accordingly drawn in solemn silence, 
the betrayed Chapelgorries inwardly vowing vengeance 
against their betrayer. Among those whose evil chan- 
ces doomed them to die, was the general favorite of the 
regiment, Pietro Rimez. His unhappy mother, who 
had, as usual, followed the regiment, soon learnt the 
approaching fate of her son. The suddenness seemed 
almost to bewilder her; she could scarce believe it was 
not a dream. “ To die!” she exclaimed; “‘so young, so 
innocent! What! what had he done? Why was he 
to be a victim, who knew nothing of their misdeeds, if, 
indeed there had been any? Had he been slain in the 
strife of war she would have grieved his loss, but it 
would have been with honor; but, as a beast of prey, to 
be entrapped and slain!” A sudden thought, however, 
seemed to have come across her; the major of the Cha ; 
pelgorries was a stern man, but little known for mercy, 
of an abstract and gloomy disposition, he seemed to 
avoid his brother officers ; it was said something preyed 
upon his mind, but whether of love or hate none ever 
knew; whatever had been the circumstance, it had 
changed his disposition altogether, for there were those 
who had known him in his youth, a man of different 
character, even, as they said, to be mild and gentle. 
The stern, unrelenting character of a strict disciplina- 
rian was now the general name he bore in the regiment, 
and none but the unhappy Paquita would have thought 
of bending to him for mercy. , 

She flew to him on the instant, and besought him to 
listen to her. He acceded to her demand. She be- 
sought him that their interview might be in private. 
To this, also, he agreed; and they withdrew to some 
distance. 

No sooner were they out of hearing of the rest, than 
she exclaimed with much eagerness, “Oh! spare my 
poor boy, he is doomed to die; spare him in Heaven’s 
name, and I will wership thee; oh! spare him to me.” 

“Woman, I cannot.” 

“ You can; you can: a word from you would do it. 
Oh! hear me. Do not let himdie. One word, and his 








with him. 





life is spared.” 


THE AD 


P a a 


“‘T cannot interfere; it is a stern duty, and it must) 
be performed ; why should I interfere for one more than | 
another ?”’ 

“‘ He is innocent; he was not near the spot; do with 
him what you will, but spare his life, only spare his | 
life.” 

“«T cannot!” 

“‘ Say rather you will not!” 

“‘ Then do I say I will not!’ | 

“Spoken like yourself, Manuel Adorio,” exclaimed 
Paquita, with bitterness. 

At the sound of this name, not the one he bore in the 
regiment, the major started, and every nerve seemed to | 
quiver with ageny. 

“‘ How know you that name?” he demanded eagerly. | 

*« Ah, you seem now to listen more to reason; do you 
remember something more than twenty years ago, you. 
were in Andalusia, young and handsome, and courted | 
by all? You see 1 do know you; will you spare him | 


” 





now 

“It seems you know me; but I cannot spare him; I 
pity you, but duty must have its way.” 

“Duty!” said the half-frantic woman, turning her 
eyes with bitter agony towards the Chapelgorries, ‘‘ you 
call that duty ? there is no word for such an act, or I 
know none; listen then further to me; you know that 


in Andalusia, the lordly family of Alvez had an only |) 


daughter—what can I call her—she was an angel if 
ever woman was, and you know it; and more—for you 
see I know you well, Manuel Adorio, at least you once 
bore that name. Will you spare my poor boy ?” 

The major answered not, but his hand was pressed 
upon his brow, some bitter recollections seeming to af- 
fect him deeply. 

Paquita proceeded. ‘ Manuel, I will tell you more ; 
you wooed the gentle Inez in secret—and more will I 
tell you—you won her, for in private you married her— 
look at me, stern man. I say, look at me, and remember 
who was present then, even the poor degraded being 
who is now before you; then your wife’s maid—but now 
an humble suppliant for your mercy; then, you were 
the suppliant for stolen interviews; will you spare my 
poor boy ?” 

“Indeed I have not the power !” 

“‘T say you have; you are the general’s favorite; he 
will do all you wish. Save him,I say, and you will 
think it the happiest day you have known for many a 
long year; you hesitate; why, man, your heart has 
turned to iron that nothing can indent; listen to me, 
then, for if what I tell you now, will not, then there is 
not feeling on earth. You know the Lord Alvez, on 
discovering your secret visits, forced your wife into a 
convent, and you never saw her more, and there, like a 
sickly flower, she drooped and pined for him she loved ; 
for alas! she loved you but too well; poor thing, she 
suffered not many months, as you well know; for she 
died a victim of her father’s cruelty, and I alone closed 
her eyes in death. Will you spare my boy? Manuel 
Adorio, oh! spare him to me; think what you felt when 
you heard of your wife’s death, and think what I feel 


convent. 





now——”’ 


OPTED. 


| Indeed, indeed, Paquita, I have not the power to do 
it.” 
“Man of blood, you have, I say; oh, God! he will 

die, and none will raise a hand to save him. Adorio, 
you must save him! nay, by Heaven, I swear you shall 
_—for die he must not, he cannot die. I said,” she con- 
tinued speaking in a hurried manner, “that your wife 
died in these arms, bidding me, ere she died, to seek 
you out, and tell you—look, look, they are closing in— 
\there is time—speak the word—quick, ere it is too 
| late.” 

| “T would save him if I had the power.” 

| “The gentle Lady Inez said not so when I left the 
After death I bore what she had charged me 
with, unknown to all; for years, I sought you in vain, 
but you bad changed your name; and when I found you 
I could not part with my charge, it had so twined itself 
round my heart, I could not part with it. I leved it 
‘more than all the world—more than I can tell you now; 


oh, look! it will be too late; see—see, they have all 
” 





closed in 
| The major beckoned to one of the officers, and told 
him to bring Pietro Rimez before him.” 

The officer hastened towards them to execute the 
|commands; but just as he arrived at the spot, the re- 
port of a volley of muskets told it was too late. 

The unhappy Paquita looked peinting in the air with 
her finger but a few moments; the words could find no 
| utterance; after a time, however, she exclaimed, still 
‘pointing to the spot, “ Too late, too late—he is dead.” 
‘She then turned towards Adorio; her countenance was 
\awful; a death-like paleness had come over it, whilst 
her dark eyes seemed almost starting from her head, 
and with a sad, melancholy expression, she said ‘ Man 
uel Adorio, your wife bade me give you one last sad to- 
ken of her love, and one you would dearly prize for her 
sake; poor thing, she little thought she was wrong, but 

as it now is, I give itto you; go, man of blood, and 
seek amongst the dead bodies of the Chapelgorries, un- 
til you find one that was once called Pietro Rimez.” 

“Oh, God! what is it you mean? You will drive me 
mad.” 

“ Alas! I fear me much you have driven me so, al- 
ready—but let me tell you all; the poor boy is not my 
son; he is not born of such lowly blood as mine; he is 
of noble birth—I say of noble birth; the proudest in all 
proud Andalusia; the noblest of all Spain’s nobles—he 
is an Alyez by his mother’s side, his father is Don Man- 
uel Adorio! Seek him, I say, and let my words ring 
in your ears by day or night, waking or sleeping. You 
might have saved your son, and you would not; do you 
hear me ?—you would not. I care not now what be- 
comes of me; the world is all a blank, for I am like your- 
self, lone and desolate !’’ 








WE are apt to complain that mankind advance but 
slowly in knowledge and happiness ; just as, to a curso- 


ity glance, the firmament seems to have been immova- 
| ble the same now as ages ago, But when we look more 


closely at it, we shall see that suns and systems are mov- 
ing onward in incessant progression; and so is mankind. 
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Original. | time of night—and who only go to bed at night in the 


DESULTORY READING. 


THE SEASON. 


READER, art thou discomfited by unwelcome truths | 
and sad realities? Dost thou “‘ relapse into cutting re- 
membrances?”’ Are thy feelings kept raw by the edge | 
of repetition? Is thy spirit discomposed by the rude | 
jostle of society? Dost thou loathe the cold glitter of | 
false and fashionable life; the endless impertinences of | 
worldly-minded men? Dost thou desire 

“tranquil solitude, 


And such society 
As is quiet, wise and good,” 


| placid expectancy of the morning’s sun, and next day’s 


round of similar praisworthy occupations! What a 
monitor to all idlers of every description—aye, and to 
all evil-doers, (and idlers and evil-doers are merely the 
positive and negative, the active and passive species of 
the same animal)—what a warning voice to them to 
begin to do otherwise! What a proof to the universe 
that every thing is to be done, not by arranging or by 
wishing, or by hoping, or by resolving, but by begin- 
|ning. But more than all, what an admonition is this to 
the procrastinators—to the men who say they have done 
enough to day—who measure out the time they are to 
occupy in useful productions, as if they would shut up 
the remainder of the day as well as the remainder of 





quit the cares of the world, and come with us for one of | their labors; and as if time and they were to resume 
these October days into the country—and thou wilt | the jog-trot of their avocations at the same place, and 


bs 
be the better for it, for all the year after. Suppose | ® each other’s pleasure—to the men who say “ to-mor- 
row will do,””—who continue daily to move onward the 


pegs in the cribbage board of time, till death,’ who has 
‘moved them faster than they, cries, “‘ I have won the 
game,” and Eternity puts by the cards. 


| as 


yourself there now, and tell us, do you not feel happier | 


than when you left town in the morning? Do you not 
breathe more freely, and feel more cheerful, and wear 
more of the herb called heart’s ease in your bosom? 
Do you not return with gentler and kinder feelings to- | 
wards your fellow-creatures, and with an inclination to | 
look on the favorable aspect of things? These relaxa- 
tions are green, sunny resting-places in the journey of | 
life—“ glimpses that make us less forlorn.” But, per- 

haps, it may be the long looking-forward, during the | 
busy, anxious intervals between these refreshing walks, 
that imparts exquisite delight to such holidays. Let 
us, however, have as many of them as we can. Let us 
cherish the social and benevolent affections, and be lov- 
ing of nature and one another ; for 








“___Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her: ‘tis her privelege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy ; forshe can so inform 

The mind that is within us; so impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed ' 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Shall e’er prevail against us; or disturb 

Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 

Is full of blessings.” 


A SHORT SERMON. 
“In the beginning God created the Heaven and the Earth.” 


We question whether this, the very first verse in the 
Sacred Volume, has ever been chosen by any divine as 
the text or title of a sermon or dissertation. Yet what 
a moral it presents! What a lesson to those who lie- 
a-bed, like Thompson, the poet, under the idea that 
they have “‘ no motive to rise.” What a piece of advice 
to all who loiter between unimportant affairs whensome 
business of consequence is to be transacted—to all who 
sit an hour and a half at breakfast—who occupy the 
forenoon in dressing their heads—who take a lunch to 
occupy the time till they resolve to walk out, and who 
walk only to put off the time till dinner is waiting to be 
devoured—who sit three hours after dinner at their 
wine, and then take tea or coffee that the vacuum may 
be filled between dinner and supper—who only sit down 
to supper as the duty of the evening, o marker of the 





I] SPINSTERS. 


| AmonG our industrious and frugal ancestors, it was a 
maxim, that a young woman should never be married 
until she had spun herself a set of body, table and bed 
linen. From this custom, all unmarried women were 
termed spinsters—an appellation they still retain in all 


law proceedings. 


WE saw a charming girl at a dinner-party the other 
‘day. Her figure, face, mind and manners were equally 
| agreeable: and yet she half destroyed their effect by 
the un-artist like manner in which she had sprinkled 
her neck and shoulders with pearl powder. Just listen 
to us, ladies: don’t use it at all. Cleanliness is the only 
‘true cosmetic. Wash yourselves; thatis all. As soon 
as that is done, you are as beautiful precisely as nature, 
_and your sweet tempers choose, and all else is hopeless 
toil; hopeless as bleaching a blackamoor, though you 
were to labor on all the milk and powders and soaps 
that have been created from the days of Judith down te 
those of Del Croix. 

These are sad, vulgar truths; yet, alas! no less true. 
The thing is impossible. Be content! and as you van 
as little add one tint to your complexion as one inch to 
your stature, without paint or without high heels, do 
‘what you can to apply cosmetics to your mind—as you 
have often been told how. That is the true art of beau- 
ty. A gentle soul and a sweet temper—intellect and 
virtue—these are the cosmetics that will take out all 
your freckles and smooth all your wrinkles; which will 
render you beautiful even above your beauty, and beau- 
tiful even above your plainness. 


THE COMING ON OF TIME. 

We are just old enough, yet'still young enough to be 
attended to, when we say, that age brings us more good 
than it takes away—till it brings infirmities. If it de- 
stroys the dreamy part of our happiness, it heightens 
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the reality—if it takes away “ the glory from the grass, | Or to descend from works of so masculine a build, to 
the splendor from the flower,” it adds to the serene | others of more delicate proportions, where is their fe- 
green of the one, and the rich sweetness of the other. | male Rape of the Lock? Men are shy of pressing too 
If it stills the current of the blood, and forbids it to | hard upon women. However much our sisters may be 
run tickling up and down the veins like wine, it renders | in the wrong, (and they generally are in the wrong,) in 
it more equable, moce fertilizing, and more controllable | their disputes with us, they always take the benefit of 
in its course. | the sex—which is a stronger privilege than benefit of 

Above all, the coming on of time brings with it that clergy. But supposing them to waive that for a mo- 
capacity for the love of external nature, which we are | ment, and imagining this case—that the two sexes were 
absolutely without in early life—I mean as a distinct | to agree to part, and “ pack up their alls,” and each sex 
and recognizable passion. The beauties of natural ob- to hoist on its back its valuable contributions to litera- 
jects must and will have their effects upon us at all | ture, then I shall be ungallant enough to affirm, that the 
times—and well it is for us that our minds are express- |! burthens would be pretty well adapted to the shoulders 
ly adapted to receive and entertain those effects. There | and physical powers which were to bear them; and for 
is no holy calm, no Sabbath of the soul, no cessation of _no department of literature would this hold more cer- 
strife, in that vast arena of the passions where life is a || tainly true, than for the imaginative and fanciful part. 
ceasless struggle of money-getting and money-spend- | In mathematics there exist works composed by women, 
to reprieve which from destruction, men would glad- 


ing; a contest of avarice and luxury; a delirium of the 
senses or the soul. If we desire peace and repose, let 
us look out upon the variegated earth, ever new and 
ever beautiful—upon the azure dome of heaven, hung 
round with painted clouds—upon the wide waters, dan- 
cing and glittering in the sun, or lying in the stillness of 
their crystal sleep. Gazing upon the face of nature we 
shall encounter no human passions, no distrust, no jea-|| 
lousy, no intermission of friendship or affection: even || ; 
her frowns are beautiful, and we need not fear that death || Poetry : and for modern literature, I set aside the wri- 


shall tear her from us. We gaze upon an immortal | 
countenance ! || ask with respect to poems solemnly planned, such as 


| keep the poet on the wing, and oblige him to sustain his 


_ ly pay something or other, (let us not ask too curiously 
| how much:) but what poem is there in any language, 
(always excepting those of our own day,) which any 





man would give a trifle to save? Would he give a shil- 
ling? If he would I should suspect the shilling exceed- 
ingly, and would advise a vigorous inquiry into its cha- 
racter. I set aside Sappho, and a few other female 
lyric poets ; for we have not suflicient samples of their 


ters of short poems of no sweep or compass. But I 


A sTRraxcer who wanders through the principal | flight for a reasonable space, and with variety of course 


streets in this city will see nothing, or very little of the | —where is there one which owes its existence to a wo- 
manifold misery which exists in New-York. Only here | man? I askof any man, who suffers his understanding 
and there, at the entrance of a cross street, stands, si- 

lently, a worn-out female, with an infant at her agoni- perience, as to allow credit to the doctrine that women 
zed breast, begging with her eyes. Perhaps, if those eyes | have the advantage of men in imagination—what work 
are yet beautiful, one looks for a moment into them, and of imagination owing its birth to a woman can he lay 
shrinks from the world of wo one sees there. Poverty, | his hand on—(I am a reasonable man, and do not ask 
in the fellowship of vice and crime, creeps at nightfall, | for a hundred, or a score, but will be content with one,) 
from its lurking places. It shuns the light of day the | —which has exerted any memorable influence, such as 


more anxiously, the more horridly its wretchedness con- | history would notice, upon the mind ef man? Who is 


trasts with the arrogance of wealth which shows itself | the female Aschylus, or Euripides, or Aristophanes? 
off every where. Only hunger drives it sometimes at | Where is the female rival of Chaucer, of Cervantes, of 
mid-day from its obscure dens, and then it stands with Calderon? Where is Mrs. Shakspeare? Saying this, 
dumb, yet speaking eyes, and supplicates the rich trades- however, I mean no disrespect to female pretensions : 
man, who hastens past, gingling his gains, or the man 
of fashion, who turns an indifferent eye upon the poor | 
beggar, as if he was an inferior creature, whose joy 
or wo had nothing in common with his feelings. 


to slumber so deeply, and to benefit so little by his ex- 


Even intellectually they have their peculiar and separate 
advantages, though no balance to ours: They have 
readier wits than man, because they are more easily 
impressed and excited: and for moral greatness and 
magnanimity, under the sharpest trials of danger, pain, 
AN ERROR CORRECTED. adversity or temptation—there is nothing so grent that 
It is a common remark that women have more ima- | [ cannot believe of women. For their sakes I would 
gination than men. The assertion is silly, and made in | be happy to tell or believe any reasonable falsehood in 
contempt of all literature. A friend to whom I was | behalf of their sex: but I cannot and will not tell a 
noticing this, suggested that by imagination was meant | falsehood, or believe one, in the face of all history and 
simply the fancy in its lighter and more delicate move- | ©*PErence- 
ments. But even this will not cure the proposition: 
For not to be so hard upon the female sex as to ask 
where is their Paradise Lost! Where is their Lear Ir has long been a favorite opinion of mine that in 
and Othello? I will content myself with asking, where | purity, (where love is the passion,) in tenderness of 
is the female Hudibras? or the female Dunciad? | heart, and strength of attachment to the object prefer- 





WOMAN'S LOVE. 
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red, women are, generally speaking, far nobler beings || 


than men. There isa spirit of peculiar devotedness to 


the object of her love in the breast of a woman—a cer- 
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Iliad been incorporate. So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted ; 

But yet a union in partition, 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem.” 


tain fortitude of affection, which no changes or chances | 


of life can discourage—which increases with adversity, | 


—which unkindness itself cannot subdue, but which, 
like the April flower, seems to bloom most sweetly in 
tears. To her Love is a second nature—the business of 
her life—the motive of her actions—the theme of her 
waking thoughts—the shadow which her fancy pursues 
even in slumber; it is the innate principle of her con- 
stitution ; it is born with her, it grows with her heart- 
strings, and she rarely parts with it, but with her life. 


Tue sight even of a felled tree is painful: still more 
is that of the fallen forest, with all its green branches 
on the ground, withering, silent and at rest, where once 


they glittered in the dew and the sun, and trembled in) 
But there is even a worse image of vege-' 


the breeze. 
table death than this—the impression of which passes 
not away. It is the lofty trees of the forest still erect— 
the speaking records of former life and of strength un- 
subdued—stripped by the winds and scattered by the 
lightning, and like gigantic skeletons, throwing far and 
wide their white and bleached bones to the storms and 
the rain, the whirlwinds and the winter. 


WOMAN'S FRIENDSHIP. 


Ir has been objected, that although friendshipsamong 
women are, from their spirit of constancy, more perma- | 
nent when made, yet that there is no natural tendency | 
in that sex towards mutual friendship. This may be| 
true, and when I see it proved, I shall believe it. To 
say, however, that woman’s love for the other sex in- 
terferes with her love for her own, goes but a very little | 
way in advancing this proof—for is not man in an exact- 
ly similar predicament? We are told, men after mar- 
riage, frequently preserve their friendships close as 
before; women generally after the same ceremony sa- 
crifice theirs. Granting the fact, what does it prove? 
That women are more inconstant than men? Certainly 
not; but that their domestic duties prevent them from 
cultivating friendship as sedulously as before, and that | 
this noble feeling declines, and, perhaps, gradually dies ! 
—as all feelings will, which are thus cut off from exer- | 
Besides, I have Shakspeare on my side, whose 





| 
} 
| 


cise. 





“___name is a tower of strength 
Which they upon the adverse faction want.” 


} 

| 
We cannot surely forget Helena’s address to Hermia, | 
when Oberon had thrown his enchantments around 


them: 


« Is all the counsel that we two have shared, 
The sister’s vows, the hours that we have spent, 
When we have chid the hasty footed time 

For parting us—oh, and is all forgot? 


All school day’s friendships, childhood’s innocence? 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 

Have with our neelds created both one flower, 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 

Both warbling of one song, both in one key: 

As if our hands, our sides, voices and minds, 








} 
i 





| 
| 


Here is Shakspeare, who seems to have made for 
himself a window in every human breast; here is the 
grand inquisitor, who penetrates, with an intuition al- 
most supernatural, the mysteries of this “little world 
of man;” here is the infallable interpreter of nature, 
Shakspeare himself, delineating a picture of friendship 
the most perfect—and who compose the group on the 
foreground? Women! Now we putit tothe candor of 
the reader, would Shakspeare have drawn such a vivid 
picture of female friendship, had not the propriety of it 
suggested itself to him from his previous observation of 
human nature? Why did he never think of depicting 
two doys in such an attitude ? 


History has often been compared to an old almanac 
|—in my estimation it bears a greater resemblance to an 
_old play-bill. The names of the actors are there, and 
the names of the performances; with a puff prelimina- 
ry about unexampled success, and shouts of admiration; 
but the life and lineaments are absent—the green cur- 
tain down, the lights extinguished, and the audience 
dispersed. 


- A. Le 


INFLUENCE OF A MOTHER. 





| In what Christian country can we deny the influence 


| which a mother exerts over the whole life of her chil- 
dren? The roughest and hardest wanderer, while he 
| is tossed on the ocean, or while hescorches his feet on the 
' desert sands, recurs in his loneliness and suffering to the 
smiles which maternal affection shed over his infancy ; 
| the reckless sinner, even in his hardened career, occa- 
sionally hears the whisperings of those holy precepts 
instilled by a virtuous mother, and, although they may, 
|in the fulness of guilt, be neglected, there are many in- 
stances of their having so stung the conscience, that 
they have led to a deep and lasting repentance; the 
erring child of either sex will then if a mother yet ex- 
ists, turn to her for that consolation which the laws of 
society deny, and in the lasting purity of a mother’s 
love will find the way to heaven. How cheerfully does 
a virtuous son labor for a poverty-stricken mother ! 
How alive is he to her honor and high standing in the 
world! And should that mother be deserted—be left 


| in “ worse than widowhood,” how proudly does he 


stand forth her comfort and protector! Indeed, the 


| more we reflect upon the subject, the more entirely are 


we convinced, that no influence is so lasting, or of such 
wide extent, and the more intensely do we feel the ne- 


| cessity of guiding this sacred affection, and perfecting 


that being from whom it emanates. 

“The future character of a child,”’ said Napoleon, 
“is always the work of its mother,’”’ and he delighted 
in recollecting tHft to his parent did he owe much of 
the greatness of a mind, which probably grasped at too 
much, but which afterwards enabled him to bear years 
of privation and exile with fortitude and dignity. 
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COTTIN, THE WANDERING HOMICIDE. _ | fashion, steered for the land. I was out three days, but 
— | felt no more concerned about myself than if I had been 
BY WILLIAM COMSTOCK. | lying snug in my hammock.” 
_ | ‘You looked pretty well fagged out, though, when 
Some years ago, when one of the American frigates | you came on board,” replied the Indian. “ You would 
was lying at Callao, the port of Lima, she was visited not have stood it much longer.” ~ 
by a man whose presence created no little sensation on) ‘‘ You're mistaken,” said Cottin; ‘I had half a bis- 
board. It was Sunday. Divine service had just been | cuit left, and—” 
concluded, and the sailors were lounging about in dif-|| ‘‘ Is Cottin here ?” cried a midshipman, coming brisk- 
ferent parts of the vessel, reading, sewing, and convers- | ly forward. 
ing, when several canoes were observed paddling off}, ‘ Ay, there ’tis—I thought so!” answered Cottin. 
from the shore. This was nothing remarkable, as visi- | “ You must go ashore, Cottin,” said the midshipman. 
tors frequently came on board, after undergoing a search | ‘‘ The officer of the deck says you must not come on 
by the Master at Arms, the object of which was to pre- | board of the frigate any more.” 
vent the introduction of liquor to the crew. The ship’s | The friendless man muttered to the Indian, “ Well, 
company, as is common in such cases, crowded around | Charley, I’ll see you again, sometime,” in a tone which 
the gangway to see the men come on board. There | plainly said he did not believe his acquaintance would 
were four in all, but not much notice was taken of any | ever seek him, and then walked off to the gangway with 
but the last. He was a man, apparently thirty-five | an indifferent air that denoted he was accustomed to 
years of age. His dress and general appearance were | such treatment. 
those of a “‘ beach-ranger,”’ a class of sailors who dwell As soon as Cottin was gone, some of the young men 
on shore, and earn a precarious livelihood by sometimes | desired the Indian to tell them the story of the raft. 
working on boardthe merchant vessels—pimping, gamb- | He said that some years ago he was on the Brazil Banks, 
ling, and stealing. But the crew of the frigate evinced | when the man at mast head reported something on the 


more dislike at his presence than could have been crea- | 
ted by an ordinary straggler. While they received the 
other visitors kindly and cordially, they made way for 
this man, and no one attempted to speak to him, until 
he had reached the forecastle, where he stood looking 
around upon the crowd like an object forsaken of God 
and man. Sailors are not fastidious, and there must 
have been something extremely objectionable in this 
man to induce them to lay aside their usual frankness 
and hospitality. The green hands shuddered as they 
surveyed him, and the old man-o-war’s-men, familiar 
with crime from their infancy, and hardened by sufler- 
ing and danger, shrank from his side like innocent chil- 
dren on the approach of a felon. He seemed, in part, 
to enjoy the fearful interest which he excited ; but still 
the.expression of his countenance was that of irremedia- 
ble wo. His eyes were frequentiy cast down, and his 
under-lip slightly writhed, like a person suffering, but 
endeavoring to hide internal agonies. There was a cer- 
tain abandonment in his manner of walking, in his look, 
in his every motion. His swimming eye-balls were 
half. curtained by the upper lids, which gave an easy, 
reckless cast to the eye, which was, however, overruled 
by the, gloominess of his other features. 

“‘Cottin is on board!” was murmured in an under 
tone from stem to stern of the ship, and in a few mo- 
ments he was surrounded by the whole of the crew. He 





made several attempts to speak, but whoever happened 
to catch his eye, moved immediately away, and he be- 
came silent. At length, one of the bands, a tall Indian, 
said to have once been a pirate, opened a conversation 
with him. They mutually boasted of the perilous scenes 
which they had gone through, and as the listeners drew 
nearer, Cottin became very communicative. 

“ Don’ you recollect,” said he, ‘ when you picked me 
up at sea on my little raft? I set out all alone, made 





a sail of my handkerchief, and in real dread-naught 


water. They made all sail, and soon came up with it. 
It proved to be this Cottin, afloat on a small raft, entire- 
ly alone; he said he had escaped from a brig, on board 
of which he had beenill-used. He appeared very much 
‘exhausted, and was immediately taken on beard. His 
story appeared almost incredible, but as there was no 
proof to the contrary, hfe was believed. ‘ And that,” 
said the Indian, “is all I know about the matter.” 

The man-o-war’s-men shook their heads as Charley 
concluded, and more than one of them suspected that 
the Indian knew more about Cottin than he was willing 
to tell. It is high time the reader should know the 
cause of these violent prejudices against Cottin. A 
few weeks before his visit to the ship, as just related, 
one of the frigate’s carpenters had been found dead on 
the beach, so completely mangled and cut to pieces, 
‘that it was some time before he could be recognized. 
He was brought on board in the market boat, and sub- 
sequently buried on the Island of St. Lorenzo. The 
majority of the crew very naturally laid the murder to 
‘the Spaniards; but when, several days afterward, the 
ship’s company ‘‘ went ashore on liberty,” and talked 
with the Peruvians about the affair, they protested their 
innocence and declared that the white men who dwelt 
among them were much more addicted to mischievous 
practices than the natives themselves. They also point- 
ed out this Cottin as a man of very suspicious charac- 
ter. They said that he came from beyond the moun- 
tains; that no one knew him; that he never did any 
work, and boarded no where. Yet the man always had 
a little money, and was sometimes quite liberal in the 
disposal of it. With the inconsideration common to most 
sailors, several of them at once went in search of Cottin. 
He was found in a pulpereé, drinking with one of the 
frigate’s boys. A tall, active seaman, from Kentucky, 
collared him without preface, and dashed the liquor 
from his hands. A young sailor at the same moment 
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gave him a blow on the head with a slug shot, which 
brought him to the floor. ‘The Kentuckian then seized 
the prostrate man with his teeth, and tore his flesh most. 
cruelly. Cottin screamed in agony, and exclaimed, 
**Oh! let me alone, and I will do no more murder!’’ | 
This was considered a confession of the alleged crime, 
and several of the frigate’s men fell upon the wretched 
sufferer, and would doubtless have despatched him, but 


for the interference of others. The master of the house 


order to defend themselves. 
and escaped through a back window. He was seen 
running along the street with a stream of blood gushing 
from his principal wound. Of course, the authorities 
took the part of the rum-seller, and the seamen retired. 
Although thus bafiled in their attempts to kill Cottin, 
the frigate’s crew laid up malice against him, and hav- 
ing heard many additional reports of the wickedness of 


his character, they were much surprised at his audacity 


in paying them a visit on board. 

After his visit to the frigate, Cottin was not seen by | 
any of the ship’s company, while she lay at Callao; and | 
he was gradually forgotten. In a few months the frig- || 
ate repaired to Valparaiso. 
vel at that place, the crew “ 
and one of the hands took that opportunity to run away. 
In a few weeks afterwards, he was caught and brought 
on board. After being confined in the “brig,” tried by 
a court martial, and whipped, he was turned loose and 
went to his duty. He said that he had been to the city 
of St. Jago; that while travelling thither in the night, 
Being very hungry, he 


Immediately on her arri- || 
went ashore on liberty,” 


he saw a light in the woods. 
approached it, and found a small fire in a deep hollow, 
by which Cottin lay, entirely alone, fast asleep. The 
remains of a meal which he had been cooking lay near 
him, and in his hand was a large knife crusted with 
blood ; but whether it was the blood of brutes or men, 
he was unable to decide. ‘‘I was so horrified,” said 
the narrator, “ that I cut stick as fast as my legs would 
carry me.” This story was not gererally believed. It 
was supposed that the runaway, in his fright, mistook 
the man; for it was well known that no captain would 
receive Cottin on board of his vessel. Therefore, it 
was judged that he was still in the vicinity of Lima. 
But, in a week or two subsequent to this tale, one of 
the officers on returning from Castle Blanco, asserted 
that while riding along the road, he saw a man run out 
from a cluster of bushes, and passing near his horses’ 
head enter a deep dell. He did not get a glimpse of 
his countenance, but his form and dress were like those 
of Cottin. As will be supposed, these details, thus sup- | 
porting each other, were not without their effect on the | 
ship’s company. Some of them thought Cottin was ly- |) 
ing in wait for an opportunity to kill one of the crew, in 
revenge for the assault made on him at Callao; while! 
others judged it most probable that he was living in! 
Valparaiso when the ship arrived, and had retreated 
into the interior, in order to avoid the frigate’s men. 
One of the midshipmen was curious about the affair, | 
and took pains to make some close inquiries in town. 





| while there. 


drew a long sword, and assailed the man-o-war’s-men | 
so vigorously that they were obliged to leave Cottin in 
Cottin sprang on his feet, | 


' part of the town. 
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Ife was informed that a man had been in the Caliboose 
some time, who answered the description of Cottin, in 
most respects, but that he went by the name of Riley 
He had been confined on suspicion of 
murdering a young Spanish officer, on the road between 
Coquimbo and Valparaiso, but was discharged for want 
of sufficient evidence to convict him. On inquiring 
which way the prisoner went after his release, he was 
told that he started for Talcahuana. 

“Do you know anything of the man? Does he tell 
where he was born?” inquired the midshipman. 

** No, sir,”’ said the other; “ but there lives a fellow 
down at the bottom of the Main Royal, who was with 
him in prison a few weeks, and can no doubt give you a 
little information respecting him.” 

The midshipman immedately set out for the house 
were the individual was reported to be. He walked 
some distance before he came to it through the lowest 
Upon knocking at the door, a squallid 
woman thrust her head out of the window, and asked, 
in Spanish, what he wanted. 

“Ts John Roby here?” 

“ No.” 

“* Where is he ?” 

“What do you want of him ?”’ 

“T am an old shipmate of his. 
he is to be found ?” 

The woman looked scrutinizingly at the young officer 
a moment, and then threw on a large shawl, and bade 
him follow her. 

When Mr. Blunt—which was the name of the mid- 
shipman—first commenced his journey to the Main 
Royal, he felt a little ashamed of the business he was 
engaged in. He thought it would not redound much to 
his credit to be hunting up the straggler whom he sought, 
and holding familiar conversation with him. But the 
manifest hesitancy of the woman, and a sort of wildness 
in her eyes when he first inquired for Roby, induced 
him to think there was something in the affair worth 
probing ; and as she led him over the hills, and the eve- 
ning began to close in, giving a romantic character to 
the wild scenery by which he was environed, he grusped 
his dagger energetically, and his bosom thrilled with 
that stern pleasure which the brave always feel on the 
approach of danger. At length the lights of the town 
were shut out by the intervening hills ; no habitation was 
in sight, and still the woman led on. She spoke not a 
word to the young man, but occasionally looked behind 
to see if he was following. He perceived that she 
mended her pace. The farther she went, the swifter 
she walked. ‘Is she afraid of me?” said Blunt, in- 


Can you tell me where 


_wardly—“‘ she takes great trouble to oblige me, surely.” 


The woman at length quickened her pace nearly to a 
run, and then the young man demanded why she tra- 


_velled so fast. 


“Ha!” cried she, and her eyes seemed to flash with 
triumph—*“ can’t the Yankee walk so fast as a woman?” 
Then waving her arm authoritatively, she spoke ina 
commanding tone, which the midshipman could hardly 
brook, ‘‘Come on! Come on!” 

‘“‘ How much farther are you going ?’’ said he. 
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No answer was returned this time, and the young 
man kept close to the heels of his swift conductor. The 


trampling of horses’ hoofs was heard, but at so great a | 


distance that he knew he was as much as a mile from 


the highway. The town was full three times as dis-| 
The woman now plunged down the side of a} 


tant. 
steep hill, and led the youth into a thick, dark wood. 
The thought of Cottin now forcibly obtruded itself upon 


his mind, and the gashed and bloody body of the car-} 


penter rose vividly to his recollection. But Cottin was 
a poor, miserable vagabond, and could not be acquaint- 


ed with this woman, or, if aequainted, could exercise no | 


influence over her. The walking became bad. The 
bushes and thorns caught in his clothes, and he began 
to fear he was taking unnecessary pains. 

“Tell me how much farther I must go!’’ exclaimed 
the midshipman impatiently, and jerking his poinard 
from his bosom. 

‘Have you any money ?” cried the woman abruptly, 
and falling a little back until she came abreast of the 
youth. 


“* Money !” cried he, lifting his dagger in a threat- |) 
ening manner; “ have you brought me here to rob me?” | 


‘“‘ No,” said she, shrinking a little back; ‘‘ but you do 
not intend to put me to all this trouble without paying 
me?” 

This very natural and characteristic demand nearly 
spoiled the romance of the adventure, in the eyes of the 
young man, and taking out a dollar, he presented it to 
the woman, saying pettishly, ‘Here is your pay. 
suppose I’ve come for nothing after all. But where is 
this Roby 1—I wish I was snug in my hammock.” 

“Is the Yankee blind ?” saidthe woman. Mr. Blunt 
turned and saw a man at his elbow, peering through a 
clump of underwood, at him. The woman withdrew. 

“*So—is your name Roby ?” said the officer. 

“* What may please to be your business with me, sir?” 


demanded the other. 

“‘ This is a strange place I find you in,” returned the 
midshipman, feeling rather unpleasantly. “I do not 
know what an honest man can be doing in this lonesome 
and almost inaccessible place at this time of night.” 


“Do you not?” returned Roby; “ then I much won- 
der at your being caught here, Mr. Blunt, since you 
have heretofore enjoyed the reputation of being an hon- 
est man.” 

“* You know my name ?”’ said the other, hastily, 

“Very probably,” said Roby; “and your father’s 


name, too. I have travelled in old Virginia, sir—I have || 


seen slaves hung there, sir—and came very near being 
hung by your father, myself, sir—” 

“Ts this Stewart ?” cried Blunt. 

“That is one of the names that I go by, sir—there’s 
nothing in a name, sir. But, speaking of hanging, sir, 
I was actually one of the plotters of that insurrection, 
and have left a train behind me, that will explode be- 
fore you see Virginia again.” 

“ Wretch!”’ cried Blunt, “I wish I had you at home, 


now.” 


1 
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coming out of the bushes and placing himself in front of 
the youth. 

“ Put this dagger to the hilt in your cursed carcase!”’ 
_exclaimed Blunt. 

“Was that what you came here for?” said Roby. . 

‘‘No,” returned the officer; “ but time wears. Have 
you grace enough in you to tell me where one Cottin is, 
who was your fellow-prisoner in the Calibouse ?” 

“Well, I give you credit, young man,”—said Roby, 
“I honor your spunk, if you have come out into these 
woods alone and single-handed, to look for Cottin!” 

“Indeed !” said the youth; “ you speak of this Cot- 

tinas if he was something. Pray is he omnipotent? 
I took him to be a poor, ignorant, miserable devil.” 
‘* Miserable enough, I will admit,” said the other, 
looking down; “‘ and poor enough, sometimes, too. Of 
| his ignorance I am not so well informed. “ It takes a 
_ wise man to be a fool.” 

“Ha! then you think his ignorance is assumed!” 
exclaimed Blunt. “ But pray tell me all about the fel- 
low.” 

“Tf you will take the cath,” said Roby, “ we will ini- 
tiate you.” 
| “‘We!” cried the surprised midshipman. 
| “Yes, we!” exclaimed a tall sinewy man, coming 
_swiftly out of the surrounding darkness, and laying his 
hand heavily on the midshipman’s shoulder. 

Mr. Blunt was brave, but the odds was too great, and 
he quietly sheathed his dagger. 

“ Well,” said he, ‘What am I to expect? Wo be- 
tide that cursed woman that led me into this scrape, if 
ever I meet her again.” “ 

A loud laugh from at least twenty throats, shook the 
wood as he uttered this threat. 
“A whole fleet!” said the midshipman, desponding- 

“ Well, what’s to be done 7” 

“Blood for blood!” exclaimed a voice from an un- 
_seen person behind him. 

| Blood for blood !”” was echoed in different parts of 
‘the wood. 

“You don’t intend to murder me!” said the officer, 
laying his hand on the hilt of his weapon. 

“T’ll tell you what, young gentleman,” said Roby, 
“it is very foolish for you to ask questions. You are 
_in our power, and cannot help yourself. The virtue of 
patience is on all such occasions profitable. In other 
words, if you speak another syllable above your breath, 
this man behind you will rip you open like a codfish, 
with his long knife.” 

The officer turned his head, and saw a man in his 

rear with a broad knife on a short pole, admirably cal- 
culated for performing the operation hinted at by Roby. 
| He accordingly remained silent, not doubting that Cot- 
/tin was one of the gang, and that his accomplices were 
as blood-thirsty as himself. 
“ Forward—march !” cried the tall man, and Blunt 
felt the point of the knife behind him, against his back. 
He walked slowly forward, and his captors kept as near 
| him as the bushes and stumps would admit. 

“ Quite a civilly-behaved young man,” said Roby to 
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“What would you do?” calmly inquired the other, 
34 


| the tail person on the other gide of their prisoner. 
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“‘ You notice he’s very brave where women, only, are || 
concerned,”-—replied the other—‘ he threatens ven-| 
geance to the /ady who conducted him hither.” | 

“ Oh, yes,” said Roby, “ petticoat warfare is particu 
larly adapted to the young gentlemen who parade a. 
frigate’s quarter-deck in fine weather.”’ 

The young Virginian gnashed his teeth, and was 
about retorting harshly, when he felt the weapon press- } 
ed rather uncomfortably against his loins, and prudence 
mastered his indignation. 

“* He was very talkative when he first arrived,”’ said 
another, ‘‘ but now he is as patient as a lamb. These, 


boasters are always cowards. He is as humble now as 


a whipped spaniel.” 

“I will yet make him kneel before me, and ask per-} 
mission to kiss my foot,” said Roby. 

‘**He shall call me master, wheneyer he speaks to | 
me,”’ said the tall man. 

While this conversation was going forward, Blunt | 
was near his grave; for unable to endure such cruel, 
taunts any longer, he had gradually drawn his dagger 
from the sheath, and was about plunging it suddenly | 
into the bosom of Roby, when the lighted windows of a 
small cottage burst suddenly upon their view, and Roby 


and the tall man both darted forward, and entered the | 


door, giving orders to the rest to bring in the prisoner. | 
The midshipman entered the cottage, chafing like a || 





‘and see him safely delivered into the hands of the 


general.”’ 
“‘ The general !”” thought Blunt, as a heavy chain and 


| handcuffs were applied to his person, ‘‘ who is the gen- 


eral, and what has that vagabond Cottin got to do with 
these cavaliers, that they should take his part in so de- 
cided a manner?” He was completely at a loss to 
account for all that he had seen and heard, but his re- 
flections were soon interrupted by the opening of a trap- 
door, directly under his feet ; he slid down the aperture 
to the depth of about seven feet, and landed on a heap 
The trap-door was instantly closed. He was 
At first, he was at a loss to con- 


of straw. 
now in utter darkness. 


| ceive what kind of a place he had got into; but in a 


few minutes he became so much accustomed to the 


| darkness, that, by the light which streamed through a 


knot-hole, which was uncovered by the moving of one 
of the company overhead, he could faintly discern the 
objects around him. He was in a rough pen made of 
planks, not more than four feet high, but so contracted 
that he could not stretch himself at full length upon the 


straw. The rest of the cellar was piled with arms, and 


boxes which he imagined were filled with powder. The 
first impulse of his resentment was to strike fire and 
blow up his enemies with himself. But his handcuffs 
rendered such an enterprise very inconvenient, and, in 
time, he became more calm, and resolved to wait the 





caged tiger, but started back on seeing it filled with|| issue of his strange adventure with patience and forti- 
Spanish cavaliers, whose dress and countenances be-|| tude. He felt confident that he had not fallen into the 
spoke them men of the first standing in society. They || hands of ordinary freebooters. There was an air of 
were all armed to the teeth, and their accoutrements |, dignity and highmindedness about the Spanish cavaliers, 
were both rich and splendid. Roby slunk into a cor- | which precluded the idea that any violence would be 
ner as soon as he had presented the prisoner, and the || immediately offered to his person. Indeed, he imagined 
tall man, although he did not retreat quite so precipi- | that they bore a nearer resemblance to some of the no- 
tately, yet treated the cavaliers with every show of re-|| bles of Old Spain that he had seen, than to the half- 
spect. The Spanish gentlemen conversed together a || ‘breed of South America. He, at length, came to the 
few minutes in a low tone, and then one of them cour-|, Conclusion that they were engaged in a conspiracy 
teously addressed the midshipman. against the republican government —that they were 

Can you speak Spanish, sir?” Royalists, about to strike a blow for the recovery of His 

“TI can speak it sufficiently,” replied the officer, in| Most Catholic Majesty’s dominions. He could not 
tolerable Castilian, “ to demand why I am thus molested, help believiag it a hopeless case ; but knowing the fierce 
and captured by men whom I have never offended.” daring and dogged resolution of the Spanish character, 


“Were you not the first aggressor?” said the inter-| he gradually settled into a firm conviction that he was 
rogator. H in the hands of Tories. With this conviction, fled all 


“No,” said Blunt, firmly. | concern for his safety. He thought it probable that he 


The cavalier then conferred a moment with Roby, || might be detained some time by his captors, out of re- 
and went on :—* Are you not in the employ of the Re-|| gard to their own safety; but he could not believe they 
public ?” | would offer or suffer any violence to an American naval 

“Tam an officer in the navy of the United States,” | officer. He had been pondering some time on these 
replied he. | things, and his dungeon had gradually become lighter 

‘So your dress would seem to proclaim, sir. But | and lighter, when he imagined he could trace, leaning 
what does an officer of that navy want of , the per-|| with its chin upon the top of one side of his pen, 
son you were seeking? And why do you seek that || the dark outlines of a human countenance.* As he had 
person in this quarter, and at this time of night?” been disarmed, and his hands were bound with iron, he 

“He is believed to be the murderer of one of the |! could do nothing but sit still and gaze upon the myste- 
crew of the ship in which I am stationed, and hearing || rious apparition. The object moved not, but seemed to 
that Roby knew him, I sought the former for the i have grown to the spot. It spoke not, but still its face 
of getting some intelligence of the latter.” was toward him, as if intently watching his motions. 

“ He is not the murderer of any man,” violently ex-|| At first he suspected that he had been mistaken, but the 
claimed the Spaniard. ‘“ Beware how you speak. of || longer he gazed, the more convinced he became that he 
him. Put chains on this man’—speaking to Roby—|| was in the presence of a human being. The form of 
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the nose was distinctly visible—then the mouth, which 
appeared to be partly open, while the teeth were shut 
closely together. He spoke, but no answer came. Un-| 
able longer to endure the silence of the saturnine visitor, 
he arose and approached him. The head was still im-| 
moveable. He pushed his fettered hands against its 
face—it was cold. The truth flashed at once upon his 
mind. It was a human head, stuck on a spike—doubt- 
less the head of a murdered man. The confidence | 
which he had just felt in his own security, was a little| 
shaken by this discovery, and he began to wish heartily | 
that he was out of the clutches of the conspirators. | 
Just then he heard the company above him departing, | 
and the light from his knot-hole was darkened. 
soon left in solitude and silence. The idea of endea- 
voring to effect his escape, now rushed forcibly into his 
mind. The handcuffs first engaged his attention; they 
were rather large, and he was surprised at the ease | 
with which he slipped them off—at least, so he thought 





He was. 


at the time, for it was not until some moments after- 
ward that he perceived he had left some of his skin on 
the iron. His chains were not so easily removed, but | 
he could walk with them. He thenclambered over the | 
side of his pen, and seized on several boxes which he | 
found to be light, and threw them over the partition, 
intending to build a scaffold with them, high enough to 





enable him to reach the trap-door. As he was about 
returning to his pen, a ghastly human skull presented 
itself to his eyes. The mouth, eye-holes, and other 
apertures, flashed out their light in every direction. He 





was soon enabled to comprehend the phenomenon, for 
a candle was plainly discernible inside of the skull! | 

“Who is there ?”’ cried the midshipman, catching up 
a bayonet from the ground. 

No answer was returned, but the flaming skull was 
waved to and fro, directly before his eyes. He walked 
boldly up to the bony lantern, and perceived that it was 
suspended by a cord from the upper floor. 

“If there is but one man present!” thought he, and 
he grasped more firmly the bayonet. He peered anx- 
iously through the gloom, being determined to strike the 
first living thing which presented itself. 

“ Coward!” cried he, at length, “‘come forward !— 
nay, if there are two of you, come on! Chained as I 
am, I defy you!” 

A gay laugh, like that of an innocent, light-hearted 
young girl, was heard at that moment—a sound more 
delicious to a sailor’s ear than even the trumpet of vic- 
tory. But from whence the sound proceeded, was diffi- 
cult to determine. It seemed to be near him, and yet 
he could not point out where. His cheek burned with 
mingled emotions. He hastily examined every part of 
the cellar. There was no outlet: no crook or closet in 
which a human being could be concealed. He was 
about renewing his endeavors to escape, when the sharp | 
report of a pistol near the cottage caused him to start. 
A deep groan was heard—then the trampling of feet— 
and in a moment the heavy tread of men over his head, 
announced the return of some portion of his a 








spoke her native language. 





his power of vision, something fell heavily upon the 
straw and boxes in his pen, and the trap-door was -n- 
stantly closed. 

“Water! water!” cried the object, in a lamentable 
voice, who had thus been thrust into the cellar. These 
words were spoken in Spanish, and the midshipman 
replied in the same language— 

“Who are you, friend, and why have you been 
shot ?” 

“Ah!” cried the other, “is there another prisoner 
here? Do you know who these fellows are? Ah,God! 
lam so faint! Is there no water here ?” 

‘Give me some water!” exclaimed Blunt, hearing 
the ruffians conversing overhead. 

“Wait till they are gone, and you shall have some,” 
whispered a voice, which appeared to be that of a young 
female. 

“Is this place haunted?” cried the midshipman, 
starting. ‘ Where are you, my lady-bird ?” 

The question was not answered ; but in a moment the 
departing footsteps of the conspirators were heard. 
They had been gone about five minutes, before the voice 
of the female was again heard. A small trap-door, 
which appeared to lead to an apartment which Blunt 
had not yet seen, was gradually opened, and a fair, beau- 
tifully-shaped arm was thrust down the aperture with a 
gourd of water. Blunt remained quiet, as if he did not 
gee it, in the hope that he should once more hear the 
musical voice of the female. 

“Come,” said she, “ here is some water for you.” 

This time she spoke in English. , Blunt’s astonish- 
ment was at its height. He could not doubt that she 
The accent was correct, 
and the complexion of her arm was not that of a Span- 
ish girl. He advanced hastily, and seized the gourd. 
The trap-door was immediately shut. The wounded 
man drank, and revived. He complained that he was 
weak from the loss of blood. Blunt improved upon the 
hint. Advancing directly under the trap-door, he called 
out: 

‘“‘ There is a man with me who is bleeding to death, 
Let me have something to dress his wounds.” 

He waited a moment, when the door again opened, 


and the female with a lantern in one hand, and a bundle of — 


lint and rags in the other, leaped fearlessly into the 
cellar. Never before had the young officer looked 


such romantic and overpowering loveliness. She was — 


about the middle height. Her form was of the finest 
proportions. Her step was as light as the falling of a 
leaf, but her countenance was the reflection of a sun- 
beam; it was all radiance and life. Her eyes were 
large and dark, while her complexi s of the purest 
white, slightly tinged with red. Her lips were pouting, 
and the rich blood seemed about to burst through the 
skin which held it. Her thick black locks hung scarce- 
ly below her shoulders, but were strongly contrasted 
with a neck of transparent whiteness. Her frock, which 
was shorter than usual, was of white muslin. Around 


her waist was a belt containing two pistols, which glit- 
tered in the light of her lamp. Her small feet were 





The trap-door was opened. A flood of light burst upon 
the dazzled eyes of Blunt, ard before he could recover| 


encased in mocasins. The handle of a dagger protru- 
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“ You notice ho’s very brave where women, only, are 
concerned,”—replied the other—‘‘he threatens ven- 
geance to the lady who conducted him hither.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Roby, “ petticoat warfare is particu- 
larly adapted to the young gentlemen who parade a 
frigate’s quarter-deck in fine weather.” 

The young Virginian gnashed his teeth, and was 
about retorting harshly, when he felt the weapon press- 
ed rather uncomfortably against his loins, and prudence 
mastered his indignation. 

** He was very talkative when he first arrived,”’ said 
another, ‘‘ but now he is as patient as a lamb. These, 
He is as humble now as 


| 


boasters are always cowards. 


a whipped spaniel.” | 

“I will yet make him kneel before me, and ask per-|, 
mission to kiss my foot,” said Roby. 

‘*He shall call me master, whenever he speaks to 
me,” said the tall man. 

While this conversation was going forward, Blunt | 
was near his grave; for unable to endure such cruel 
taunts any longer, he had gradually drawn his dagger _ 
from the sheath, and was about plunging it suddenly 
into the bosom of Roby, when the lighted windows of a 
small cottage burst suddenly upon their view, and Roby 
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| ‘*and see him safely delivered into the hands of the 


general.”’ 
“The general !”” thought Blunt, as a heavy chain and 
handcuffs were applied to his person, “‘ who is the gen- 


_ eral, and what has that vagabond Cottin got to do with 


these cavaliers, that they should take his part in so de- 
cided a manner?” He was completely at a loss to 
account for all that he had seen and heard, but his re- 
flections were soon interrupted by the opening of a trap- 
door, directly under his feet ; he slid down the aperture 
to the depth of about seven feet, and landed on a heap 
The trap-door was instantly closed. He was 
At first, he was at a loss to con- 


of straw. 
now in utter darkness. 


| ceive what kind of a place he had got into; but in a 


few minutes he became so much accustomed to the 


darkness, that, by the light which streamed through a 


knot-hole, which was uncovered by the moving of one 
of the company overhead, he could faintly discern the 
objects around him. He was in a rough pen made of 
planks, not more than four feet high, but so contracted 
that he could not stretch himself at full length upon the 
straw. The rest of thecellar was piled with arms, and 
boxes which he imagined were filled with powder. The 
first impulse of his resentment was to strike fire and 


and the tall man both darted forward, and entered the | blow up his enemies with himself. But his handcuffs 
door, giving orders to the rest to bring in the prisoner. || rendered such an enterprise very inconvenient, and, in 
The midshipman entered the cottage, chafing like a time, he became more calm, and resolved to wait the 


caged tiger, but started back on seeing it filled with 
Spanish cavaliers, whose dress and countenances be- |) 
spoke them men of the first standing in society. They 
were all armed to the teeth, and their accoutrements 1 
were both rich and splendid. Roby slunk into a cor- 
ner as soon as he had presented the prisoner, and the | 
tall man, although he did not retreat quite so precipi- | 
tately, yet treated the cavaliers with every show of re- | 
spect. The Spanish gentlemen conversed together a) 
few minutes in a low tone, and then one of them cour- | 
teously addressed the midshipman. 
“ Can you speak Spanish, sir?’’ 
“T can speak it sufficiently,” replied the officer, in| 





tolerable Castilian, ‘‘ to demand why I am thus molested, 
and captured by men whom I have never offended.” 

“ Were you not the first aggressor?” said the inter-| 
rogator. 

“No,” said Blunt, firmly. 

The cavalier then conferred a moment with Roby, 
and went on :—*“ Are you not in the employ of the Re-| 





| 
| 








public ?” | 
‘Tam an officer in the navy of the United States,” 
replied he. | | 
‘So your dress would seem to proclaim, sir. But 
what does an officer of that navy want of , the per- 
And why do you seek that} 





son you were seeking? 
person in this quarter, and at this time of night?” | 

‘He is believed to be the murderer of one of the) 
crew of the ship in which I am stationed, and hearing | 
that Roby knew him, I sought the former for the onhe 
of getting some intelligence of the latter.’ 

“ He is not the murderer of any man,”’ violently ex- 
claimed the Spaniard. ‘ Beware how you speak a 
him. Put chains on this en, —epenking to Roby—| 











| issue of his strange adventure with patience and forti- 
tude. He felt confident that he had not fallen into the 
hands of ordinary freebooters. There was an air of 
dignity and highmindedness about the Spanish cavaliers, 
which precluded the idea that any violence would be 
immediately offered to his person. Indeed, he imagined 
that they bore a nearer resemblance to some of the no- 
| bles of Old Spain that he had seen, than to the half- 
breed of South America. He, at length, came to the 
conclusion that they were engaged in a conspiracy 
against the republican government—that they were 
Royalists, about to strike a blow for the recovery of His 
Most Catholic Majesty’s dominions. He could not 


'| help believing it a hopeless case ; but knowing the fierce 
| daring and dogged resolution of the Spanish character, 


he gradually settled into a firm conviction that he was 
in the hands of Tories. With this conviction, fled all 
concern for his safety. He thought it probable that he 
might be detained some time by his captors, out of re- 
gard to their own safety; but he could not believe they 
would offer or suffer any violence to an American naval 
officer. He had been pondering some time on these 
things, and his dungeon had gradually become lighter 


‘and lighter, when he imagined he could trace, leaning 


with its chin upon the top of one side of his pen, 
the dark outlines of a human countenance.” As he had 
been disarmed, and his hands were bound with iron, he 
could do nothing but sit still and gaze upon the myste- 
rious apparition. The object moved not, but seemed to 
have grown to the spot. It spoke not, but still its face 
was toward him, as if intently watching his motions. 


|| At first he suspected that he had been mistaken, but the 


longer he gazed, the more convinced he became that he 
was in the presence of a human being. The form of 
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the nose was distinctly visible—then the mouth, which | 
appeared to be partly open, while the teeth were shut | 
closely together. He spoke, but no answer came. Un-| 
able longer to endure the silence of the saturnine visitor, | 
he arose and approached him. The head was still im-| 
moveable. He pushed his fettered hands against its | 
face—it was cold. The truth flashed at once upon his | 
mind. It was a human head, stuck on a spike—doubt-_ 
less the head of a murdered man. The confidence 
which he had just felt in his own security, was a little 
shaken by this discovery, and he began to wish heartily | 
that he was out of the clutches of the conspirators. | 
Just then he heard the company above him departing, 
and the light from his knot-hole was darkened. He was | 
soon left in solitude and silence. The idea of endea- | 
voring to effect his escape, now rushed forcibly into his | 
mind. The handcuffs first engaged his attention; they 
were rather large, and he was surprised at the ease’ 
with which he slipped them off—at least, so he thought 





at the time, for it was not until some moments after- | 
ward that he perceived he had left some of his skin on | 
the iron. His chains were not so easily removed, but | 
he could walk with them. He thenclambered over the | 
side of his pen, and seized on several boxes which he | 
found to be light, and threw them over the partition, 
intending to build a scaffold with them, high enough to 
enable him to reach the trap-door. As he was about 
returning to his pen, a ghastly human skull presented 
itself to his eyes. The mouth, eye-holes, and other 
apertures, flashed out their light in every direction. He 





his power of vision, something fell heavily upon the 
straw and boxes in his pen, and the trap-door was in- 
stantly closed. 

“Water! water!” cried the object, in a lamentable 
voice, who had thus been thrust into the cellar. These 
words were spoken in Spanish, and the midshipman 
replied in the same language— 

“Who are you, friend, and why have you been 
shot ?” 

“Ah!” cried the other, “is there another prisoner 
here? Do you know who these fellows are? Ah, God! 
lam so faint! Is there no water here ?” 

‘‘Give me some water!” exclaimed Blunt, hearing 
the ruffians conversing overhead. 

‘Wait till they are gone, and you shall have some,” 
whispered a voice, which appeared to be that of a young 
female. 

“Is this place haunted?” cried the midshipman, 
starting. ‘‘ Where are you, my lady-bird ?” 

The question was not answered ; but in amoment the 
departing footsteps of the conspirators were heard. 
They had been gone about five minutes, before the voice 
of the female was again heard. A smal! trap-door, 
which appeared to lead to an apartment which Blunt 
had not yet seen, was gradually cpened, and a fair, beau- 
tifully-shaped arm was thrust down the aperture with a 
gourd of water. Blunt remained quiet, as if he did not 

e it, in the hope that he should once more hear the 
musical voice of the female. 

“Come,” said she, “‘ here is some water for you.” 





was soon enabled to comprehend the phenomenon, for. 
a candle was plainly discernible inside of the skull! 

“Who is there ?” cried the midshipman, catching up 
a bayonet from the ground. 

No answer was returned, but the flaming skull was 
waved to and fro, directly before his eyes. He walked 
boldly up to the bony lantern, and perceived that it was 
suspended by a cord from the upper floor. 

“Tf there is but one man present!” thought he, and 
he grasped more firmly the bayonet. He peered anx- 
iously through the gloom, being determined to strike the 
first living thing which presented itself. 

“Coward !”’ cried he, at length, “come forward !— 
nay, if there are two of you, come on! Chained as I 
am, I defy you!” 

A gay laugh, like that of an innocent, light-hearted 
young girl, was heard at that moment—a sound more 
delicious to a sailor’s ear than even the trumpet of vic- 
tory. But from whence the sound proceeded, was diffi- | 
cult to determine. It seemed to be near him, and yet 
he could not point out where. His cheek burned with 
mingled emotions. He hastily examined every part of 
the cellar. There was no outlet: no crook or closet in 
which a human being could be concealed. He was 
about renewing his endeavors to escape, when the sharp 
report of a pistol near the cottage caused him to start. 
A deep groan was heard—then the trampling of feet—_ 
and in a moment the heavy tread of men over his head, 
announced the return of some portion of his captors. 
The trap-door was opened. A flood of light burst upon 
the dazzled eyes of Blunt, ard before he could recover 





| 





This time she spoke in English. . Blunt’s astonish- 
ment was at its height. He could not doubt that she 
'spoke her native language. The accent was correct, 
and the complexion of her arm was not that of a Span- 
ish girl. He advanced hastily, and seized the gourd. 
The trap-door was immediately shut. The wounded 
man drank, and revived. He complained that he was 
weak from the loss of blood. Blunt improved upon the 
hint. Advancing directly under the trap-door, he called 
out: 

‘There is a man with me who is bleeding to death, 
Let me have something to dress his wounds.” 


such romantic and overpowering loveliness. She 

about the middle height. Her form was of the finest 
proportions. Her step was as light as the falling of a 
leaf, but her countenance was the reflection of a sun- 
beam; it was all radiance and life, er eyes were 
large and dark, while her complexion was of the purest 
white, slightly tinged with red. Her lips were pouting, 
and the rich blood seemed about to burst through the 
skin which held it. Her thick black locks hung scarce- 
ly below her shoulders, but were strongly contrasted 
with a neck of transparent whiteness. Her frock, which 
was shorter than usual, was of white muslin. Around 
her waist was a belt containing two pistols, which glit- 
tered in the light of her lamp. Her small feet were 
encased in mocasins. The handle of a dagger protru- 
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He waited a moment, when the door again opened, 4 
and the female with a lantern in one hand, and a bundle of ~~ 


lint and rags in the other, leaped fearlessly into the 
cellar. Never before had the young officer looked upon 
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ded from her snowy bosom. The midshipman looked 
on her martial equipments, and thought of Venus doing 
battle on the field of Troy. 
ded man to her, and then stood surveying the etherial 
maiden with speechless admiration. 

“Ah! he is a Spaniard!” cried she; “I thought it 


He pointed out the woun- 


wasan Englishman, He is our enemy; he is a dog of 
a Patriot!” 
While uttering these words, her short upper lip curled 


with disdain, and her eyes flashed with fire. With the 


quickness of lightning her dagger was unsheathed and | 


thrust into the throat of the sufferer. 

“ What are you doing?” cried Blunt, hastily seizing 
her arm—but he saw it was all over. The man was 
dead—and he drew back to await her answer. She de- 
liberately severed the head of the corpse from the shoul- 
ders, and east it from her with disdain, while the spout- 
ing blood besprinkled her snowy robes. 


“ You ask what I have done?” cried she, replacing | 
her dagger in her bosom, and confronting Blunt with a |, 
smile which, in spite of her cruelty, made his heart leap || 


madly toward her—‘' I have killed the enemy of royal- 
ty and nobleness! I have slain a man who would kill 
my father, if he had him in his power.” 

“Can such loveliness delight in blood !’’ exclaimed 
Blunt, completely bewildered. 

“Why not?” demanded she. “Do not beauty and 
violence go hand in hand? Does the peaceful, laboring 
swain wear a gilded coat like yours? What is more 
beautiful than the deadly adder? what more poisonous 
than the gay rattlesnake? The destructive lightning is 
brighter than the harmless cloud; and the pearly sea- 
-wave that whelms the sailor’s bark is fairer than the 
placid ocean.” 

“I acknowledge,” said the young officer, “‘ that there 
is always danger where there is beauty.”’ 

She smiled faintly, and resumed: “ I am not cruel— 
Lam only just. Iam embarked, heart an! soul, in the 
cause of an injured prince. My father, who lived be- 
yond the Andes, has also joined the insurgents, and 
blood will flow before we surrender the object which we 
have in view—” 

“Can you tell me of one Cottin—”’ 

“ He is my father,” interrupted the maiden. 

“ Your father! What!—a murderer! a common 
‘ ! a=” 

The maiden drew out a pistol, and deliberately cock- 
ing it, said, “Another word, and you perish! You 
shall hear me first, and then judge.” 


“To die by such fair hands would almost be bliss,” | 


said he gallantly. 
The maiden)blushed, and did not look displeased. 
Her hand tre a little as she put up her weapon. 


“« My father,” said she, “‘is not a vagabond. He is an 
English lord,” —Blunt started—“ he was forced to flee 
his country for a crime which shall be nameless. He 
took me with him. We came to Chili, and settled back 
of the mountains. My father, expatriated and reduced 
from his high estate, became a misanthrope. He de- 
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first originator of this conspiracy. He not only controls 
the whole affair, but demeans himself so much as to 

wander in the character of a spy, all over the great pen- 
insula. He dresses in the shabbiest fashion, and as- 
'sumes gross ignorance on sucherrands. But he strikes 
the traitor to the heart. His steel is always ready for 
a Patriot, either on the highway or in his drawing-room. 
His dagger is seldom bloodless. He once embarked in 
(a Patriot vessel, for the express purpose of killing all 
on board. He did so, and committed himself to the 
deep on a slender stage. He was picked up by an 
| American vessel. My hand is bloody, too. I can strike 
a Republican to the heart. You are very handsome, 
and if you were not a Republican, I could love you— 
for oli, itis too bad that such a large heart as mine should 
have to doso much hating and noloving. If you would 
join with us !”’"—and she placed her taper fingers on his 
shoulder, as gently as cloud meets cloud on a calm day. 

“* Would you advise me to become a Royalist?” said 
he. 

“Or die!”’ cried the maiden ; for you cannot suppose 
that ' would ever have revealed our secret to you, if I 
‘thought it possible for you to escape from our hands.”’ 

“It is a mad enterprise!” cried he, with a little 
haughtiness. ‘‘ A few gloomy misanthropes, regardless 
of the welfare of others, may sometimes lure the unsus- 
pecting into their snares; but the end thereof is certain 
ruin to all concerned.” 

“In many houses,” said the maiden, solemnly, “‘ the 
image of Ferdinand is carefully secreted ; and in many 
loyal hearts is allegiance to our rightful lord buried, un- 
til the trumpet which calls to arms will usher in the 
resurrection morn of the royal standard, floating on the 
towers of St. Jago, Lima, and Conception. But why 
|do I thus talk to you? You area Republican. The 
: splendor of a court would dazzle your boorish eyes, and 
the crown of a king—” 
| “Should go with his head to the devil!” cried the 
/young American, indignantly. 
| The maiden stood a moment, with her eyes cast down, 
and then said, without looking up, “‘ Suppose I should 
release you, would you betray our purpose ?” 

“I should think it my duty to expose a murderer,” 
replied he. “ According to your account, your father 
_is a dangerous person.” 

The light was suddenly extinguished; and in the 
| twinkling of an eye, he heard the trap-door open and 
shut. The maiden was gone, and the midshipman was 
alone again. 

‘‘T shall see her no more,’ said he, and there was 
sadness in the thought. He found it not so agreeable to 
\ be left with a bloody corpse for his sole companion, as to 
be standing face to face with a maiden whose loveliness 
surpassed that ofa Houri. He stretched himself on the 
straw, and fellasleep. He had slept about two hours, 
when he was awakened by the violent clashing of 
swords, the trampling of horses, the screams of the dy- 
ing, the incessant rattling of fire-arms, and the crack- 
ling of flames above him. He made a vigorous effort, 
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lighted in shedding the blood of his species—so do not © 


burst through the trap-door, and found the house in 


I, excepting in a worthy cause. My father was the | flames. He gained the open air, considerably scorched. 














THE PRAYER 


Here a scene presented itself which cannot be described. 
The woods, and scraggy vallies, and rocks, were lit up 


as at noon-day. A melee of a thousand men, mostly on | 


horseback, was seen on all sides of the cottage; one 
scene of blood and confusion, glittering swords, man- 
gled men and horses, flame and smoke, comprised the 
ghastly spectacle. Yet through this dense mass of war 
and murder, Blunt was obliged to force his way. His 
chains were now a protection to him. Many a stout 
broadsword rang against his fetters, as he rushed under 


the very heels of prancing steeds, trampled over heaps } 


of the dead, and plunged into columns of lurid smoke. 


He had nearly cleared the thickest part of the throng, } 


when he beheld the warlike maiden on the ground, 
gashed by a dozen wounds; her dress completely plas- 
tered with brains and clotted blood, her dark locks seat- 
tered in wild disorder over her marble face, and her 
hand still grasping a falchion. He sunk down upon 
her body, completely overpowered. When he came to 
himself, he was alone on the bloody battle-field. Thus 


ended this conspiracy. A faithless confederate had ex- | 
posed the whole secret, and brought the soldiers upon 


the Royalists at a time when they had met to concert 
their future schemes. 

Cottin was not present at the battle. He has been 
since seen in the United States—a dismal, walking 
corpse. 





— $$ J 


Original. 
THE PRAYER OF JEREMIAS. 


JEREMIAS was a priest—a native of Anathoth, a priestly city 
in the tribe of Benjamin—was sanctified frem his mother’s 
womb to be a prophet of God, which office he began to execute 
whilst he was yetachild in age. He was,in his whole life, ac- 
cording to the signification of his name, great before the Lord. 

The “ Lamentations ” pourtray in the most pathetic and beau- 
tiful manner the miseries of the people of Isracl, and the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and the Temple.—* And it came to pass 


after Israel was carried into captivity, and Jerusalem was deso- |) 


late—that Jeremias, the prophet sat weeping, and mourned with 
lamentation over Jerusalem, and with a sorrowful mind sighing 
and moaning.” 

The“ Prayer ” (the conclusion of the Book of Jeremias) is an 
appeal to the Almighty to have pity on the persecuted peo- 
ple of Judah, and sets forth their sufferings touchingly. I have 
merely versified it, keeping to the literal text as much as I could, 
I fear, at best, it is but “ gilding refined gold, or painting the 
lilly ” to attempt any version of this prayer, but still hope that 
the intrinsic worth of the subject will be some atonement for the 
“ sins ” of the poet. 

Remember, oh Lord, all our suffering and sorrow, 

Consider, oh God, and behold our reproach! — 

Oh when shall the day dawn—that long-looked-for-morrow, 

Whose light shall fore-herald our freedom’s approach ? 


Our fields and our hills are to the stranger given, 
And the hearths of our fathers behold us no more; 
As outcasts we’re hooted—as aliens driven 
From our own native valleys—our fondly-loved shore. 


The servants of servants have lorded it o’er us, 

And spurned us as creatures too mean for their mirth ; 
We had no one to comfort us—none to restore us 

To thee, oh! loved Judah!—green land of our birth. 


"Neath the red, scorching rays of the desert-sun—burning 
With thirst and with famine—and shrieking with pain— 

And fainting and famished and blinded with mourniug 
For the sins of our fathers we’ve suffered in vain. 


In the cities of Judah our virgins are weeping— 
By the Mountain of Sion the loved of our souls, 
In great fear—like to thieves—are now stealthily creeping 
To sip of the stream—or lament—where it rolls. 
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’Neath the load of the stranger, our children have fainted— 
From the gates have our ancients been driven afar ;— 
| They have spurned us as beggars with leprosy tainteé— 


i From the choir of the singers, our youth they debar. 


The joy of our hearts is departed and vanished— 

| Our dancing is turned into weeping and woe, 

The crown ofour kingdom they’ve crushed—they have banished 
| Our sages and chieftains—our princes they slew. 


Mount Sion is desolate—lonely and dreary— 

| The wolf and the fox prow! around it by day; 

And at night, when with carnage the vulture is weary, 
She screams from its summit and flaps o’er her prey. 





| Our homes and our hearths, and our hills are forsaken, 
And perished and gone is our glory and name; 
| But God of our fathers, thy might is unshaken, 
H Thy glory and power are for ever the same! 
| Then Father Almighty no longer reject us; 
Remember thy mercy—thy justice forget ;— 
Convert us oh Lord !—mongst thy chosen elect us— 
Let the dews of thy tenderness fall ’round us yet! pb, F. R. 


Original, 
FARMER’S HYMN. 


| Gop of the hills and verdant plains, 


I bless thy ruling hand— 
For drifting snows and gentle rains 
Are sent by thy command. 


The opening Spring is decked by thee, 
With each delightful flower, 

And every leaf and bud I see, 
Bear impress of thy power. 


The ripening Summer’s burning sun— 
The Winter’s piercing cold— 

The changing seasons as they run, 
Thy wisdom, Lord, unfold. 


The joy that centres in my cot, 
No less thy wisdom owns ;— 
With rural happiness my lot, 
I cannot envy thrones. 


Love dwells within my peaceful breast, 
At every morning’s dawn— 

And when the sun sinks in the West, 
My cares are all withdrawn. 


Although secluded from the mart 
Where crowd the thoughtless way— 

Where in the scenes that vex the heart, 
Men waste their lives away. 


Beside the hill the purling brook— 
Glad nature’s fond retreat— 

With gratitude to Thee I look, 
And songs of joy repeat. 

For lot so blest, my voice I raise, 
Almighty God, to thee ;— 

Thou needest not an angel’s praise, 
Much less such praise from me. 


But I will bless thy bounteous hand, 


For all thy gifts bestowed ;— 
Before my heart could understand, 








y Ten thousand thanks I owed. 
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A TALE OF THE EARLY SETTLERS. | 


BY MRS. ANN 38. STEPHENS. | 


CHAPTER VIII. 





A YEAR teeming with events not only to the little val- 
ley of Wyoming, but to all Cclonial America, had pass- | 
ed since the closing of our last chapter. On that year 
the revolution which made us a nation broke over the 


Wyoming had long been a scene of civil || 


whole country. 
i 
| 


commotion from disputed rights urged by the Connec- 
ticut and Pennsylvania claimants for its lands; now 
these factions were again broken and more thoroughly 
disunited by the political sides which each man suppo- || 
sed himself called upon to adopt in the approaching | 
struggle. A few weeks after Tahmeroo’s marriage with | I 
young Butler, her tribe had removed their encampment 
to the valley of the Mohawk, where they had remained || 
inactive in the close neighborhood of Sir William John- | 
son. This gentleman lost no time in securing the co- | 1 
operation of the Indian tribes which surrounded him | 
with the English troops then landing in great bodi 
from the mother country. Catharine Montour, herself 
an English aristocrat, became a willing and powerful | 
instrument to the political baronet, and through her vast 
influence with the savages, the tribes of the Six Nations || 
became auxiliary to the British. As the year advanced | 
hostile preparations were made not only along the At-|, 
lantic shores, but in the hamlets and quiet valleys of the || 
interior. The revolutionists of Wyoming were among ! 
the first to make defensive preparations; a company | 
was organized from the scattered farm-houses; a ~ ! 
was built on the Kingston side of the Susquehannah ; | 
ammunition was procured, and-every log hut along the || 
river took the features of a little fortress, so active were | 1 
the preparations made for the coming struggle. Inthis_ | 
warlike position we find the valley of Wyoming when | 
our narrative again continues. 

A long wooden bridge at this time connects Wilkes- | 
barre with the Kingston side of the Susquehannah: a 
capacious and most excelient hotel stands on the sweep | 
of the road where it winds over from the former place, | 
and the stage horn may be heard sounding merrily up| 
the valley at almost every hour of the day, But at the ! 
time of our story, there was neither bridge nor hotel, | 
unless a low log house, fronted by a magnificent elm, | 
and made of consequence by a log stable, a huge hay- | 
stack and a shingle roof, might be called such. A md 
lic house it certainly was intended to be, for a rudely 
painted sign hung groaning and creaking among the | 
thick leaves of the elm, and the chickens which con-| 
gregated about the haystack were always seen to flutter 
and creep away into hiding-places whenever a traveller 


| 











| ing as fast as she could,” 





* Concluded from page 246, 


across the Wilkesbarre mountains, a kind of timidity 


| seldom observed at private houses, except at the ap- 


C epemag of a travelling minister or a schoolmaster who 
boards about. There was little of refinement, but every 
thing essential to comfort, in the interior of aunt Pol- 


|ly’s tavern, for so the log building with the sign was 


denominated. A kitchen, and a small square room 
which served the wayfarer as bedchamber, dining and 
' sitting- room, had the usual furniture of splint chairs, a 
small looking-glass, surmounted by a tuft of fresh aspa- 
ragus—a fire-place filled with white-pine tops, and a bed 
decked with sheets of the whitest homespun, and a 
coverlid of blue and white yarn, wove in what aunt Pol- 
ly called orange quarters, and doors and windows. 

The night on which our story resumes its thread, a 
gentleman in the regimentals of a British officer, was 


|: : ; te 
| impatiently pacing this little room, and more than once 
_he opened the door which led to the kitchen to hurry 


aunt Polly in her preparations for supper. This rest- 
less impatience, in our traveller, put aunt Polly, good, 

‘fat old soul, somewhat out of patience. ‘She was do- 
she said, ‘‘and she did hate to 
'| be driv ;”’ but at.each interruption of her guest, the good 
| lady dipped an unfortunate chicken with more desperate 
|| energy into the kettle of hot water which stood on the 
hearth before her, and tore away the dripping plumage 
handful after handful, with a zeal that might have satis- 
fied the most hungry traveller that ever claimed hospi- 
| tality at her door. An iron pot filled with potatoes, and 

a tea-kettle, hung, like a brace of martyrs, in the bla- 

zing fire, and every thing was in fair progress for a com- 
fortable meal, when the young travcller entered the 
|| kitchen, as if weary of remaining alone, and began to 
_chat with aunt Polly, while she dissected the unfortu- 
nate fowl after it came out clean and featherless from 
the hot bath with which she had indulged it. 

““T see you keep every thing clean and snug as usual, 
| aunt Poll,” he said, looking about the apartment, where, 
however, might be observed greater marks of confusion 
than was common with the thrifty old maid. 

“‘ Nothing to brag of,” replied Polly, shaking her head 


| and looking at the loom which stood in one corner with 


a coarse linen web half drawn into the harness. A 
quill-wheel and a rickety pair of swifts were crowded 
against the heavy posts, the one unbanded, and the other 
with a fewthreads of tow-yarn tangled among the sticks. 
“‘T don’t know how it is, Captin Butler, but you al’es 
make me fling every thing to sixes and sevens when you 
_come. Now, I meant to have wove a yard on that are 
'web afore ny eat pen: else would have took up with 

a cold bite; but you' re awful dainty about victuals, cap- 
tin, and al’es was.’ 

“ Well, never mind that, Polly; you know I am al- 
ways willing to pay for what I have. But, tell me, is 
| there no news stirring in the valley? I see you have 
got a fort over the river—who commands there ?” 

“Who but Edward Clark, your old schoolmate ; but 
I rather think that there won’t be much watch kept up 
there to-night, tho’ the Mohawks are skulking in the hills 
—the captin’s got better fish to fry. You haven’t forgot 
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how reg’lar he went a sparking to old mother Derwent’s, | table-cloth in the best room, she placed thereon the 
have you?” and aunt Polly busied herself with stirring | nicely cooked fowl, the smoking potatoes, a plate of 
up the simmering members cf the fowl with a large wood- | bread and a ball of most exquisite butter, and gave the 
en spoon, while her auditor began to pace the floor with | finishing touch to her table by a saucer of preserved 
a brow that grew darker and a step that became heavier || crab-apples and wild plums placed oneach corner. After 
each instant. ‘all was ready, she placed herself by a little waiter 
The landlady wiped the perspiration from her face, || scarcely larger than a good sized snufler-tray, and as 
and then looked rather inquisitively at him. “‘ Why, she placed and re-placed the milk-cup and sugar-bowl, 
what has come over you ?” she said ; “ you look as black || muttered her impatience for the return of her guest. 
as a thunder-cloud all at once.” } “T wonder what on arth keeps him so—I could a fod- 
“To-night—did you say that Edward Clark and Jane | dered my whole stock afore this. Walter Butler did’nt 
Derwent were to be married to-night?” | use to be so long tending his horse afore he eat him- 
““Yes—they’ll have a wedding on the Island to-night self. Dear me, the gravy is gitting cold and thick about 
or I loose my guess.” the chicken—the tea’ll be drawn to death! I do wish— 
“* At what hour—do you know the hour?” oh, here he comes !” 
“Why, no—I don’t ’spose they’re particular to a | The old woman brightened up as she heard footsteps 
minute.” | coming through the kitchen, and snatching up the tea- 
“So the rebel dog thinks to have Jane Derwent at | pot, she began to pour out the half cold beverage into 
last, does he !” exclaimed Butler, pausing angrily in his ! the little earthen cups which she only brought out to 
walk and bending his flushed browon the landlady, then | regale the tory guests who graced her house. 
turning away he muttered between his teeth: “ By the | “Do come along, captin—your supper is gitting 
Lord that made me, I will spoil his happiness this once!” || stun cold,” she said, without raising her eyes from 
Then after walking moodily a moment, he inquired | the tea-cups. ‘‘ Come, set to, now—l’ve been awaiting 


with abrupt energy, how long the Mohawks had been 
encamped in the neighborhood. 

“About a week, I believe,’’ was aunt Polly’s reply. 
“That handsome little squaw, that came here after you 
once, was down here last night jist as I was getting into 


this ever so long.” 
“‘T hope that I have made no mistake, my good wo- 
man,” replied a strange voice from the door in reply to 
lher hospitable invitation; ‘I supposed this to be a pub- 
‘lie house.” 





bed, to know if I’d heard any thing about you. She | Aunt Polly set down the tea-pot, and her hands drop- 
had the cunningest little baby with her, almost as white | ped to her lap, for to her astonishment a tall military 
as I am, with curly brown hair and the beautifulest eyes | man stood in the door-way, arrayed in regimentals as 
—I declare it did my heart good only jist to look at it: | her younger guest had been; but he was evidently of 
and somehow, I kinder suspected—”’ higher rank and of far more dignified and lofty car- 

“‘ Well, never mind—but, tell me, is the white queen || riage. His cap was in his hand, and a few grey hairs 
with the tribe ?”’ | silvered the dark locks about his high forehead. The 

“« Well, now, how should I know, captin? I should || expression of his face was that of sternness and deci- 
not have known that they were there at all, if it had‘nt || sion; yet there was a softness in his smile as he obser- 
been for that purtysquaw. Nobodyelse dreams of their } ved the astonished landlady, which made it almost win- 
being so near; I guess there’d be a racket kicked up if |) ning; he advanced into the room with a courteous 
they did. Edward Clark would’nt dare to leave the | ease, which aunt Polly could feel much better than she 


fort if twas, to get married, if he knew whata swarm 
of redskins lay about him. I hope they dgn’t mean to 
do any mischief, captin, de they ?” 

Butler paid no attention to her question, nor even 
smiled at the ludicrous comparison of his own bean- | 
tiful child with the fat unwieldy person and crimson | 
face of his good-hearted entertainer. He took out his 
watch, and hastily replacing it, muttered in an under 
tone, and left the house, regardless of the supper which 
he had been so impatient for a few minutes before. 

“T wish to gracious John was here, for I ruther guess 
my hay will suffer if the captin feeds his ewn horse,” 
said the old woman, as the door closed; “the feller | 
thinks no more of a peck of oats than if it was cut 
straw. I wish he’d make haste tho’, the vietuals is | 
purty near done, and I begin to feel kinder hungry my- | 
self. Qh, I’d a’most forgotten—these English all want 
tea,” and opening a rude closet, she took out a onal 
tin cannister containing the unpopular herb, and filling 
the little round top, she smoothed it off with her finger, 





could understand. 

“‘T hope that I am not mistaken—at least, you will 
| not refuse me a portion of this tempting dish ?”’ he said, 
laying his cap and riding-whip on the bed. 

By this time, aunt Polly had recovered her speech. 
“There is no mistake in the affair,” she said; “so set 
‘by, and help yourself to such as there is. I’ve kept 
tavern here these ten years. Don’t stand to be axed, if 
you want supper—it’s all ready, and I began to think 
that I had cooked it for nothing. You take teal 'spose 
from the looks of your training coat.” 

The stranger seated himself at the table, and took 
the proffered cup. ‘You have prepared for other 





“guests?” he observed, as she arose to get another cup | 


and saucer from the closet. 

| « Yes—Captin Butler will be in purty soon, I guess; 
but there’s no calculating when.” 

| The stranger looked up with a degree of interest 
‘when the name was pronounced. “Is it of Captain 
Walter Butler you speak ?”’ he inquired. 


} 
| 


} 
and “put the tea to drawing,” then spreading a snowy | oe Yes, his name's Walter, and an awful smart feller 


i 
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he is too, I tell you. Do you know him, if I may be so 
bold ?” 

“Can you tell me what business brought him to the 
valley ?” inquired the stranger, without heeding her 
question. 

Aunt Polly broke into a deep, hearty laugh—one of 
those mellow, comfortable cachinations, which only 
very fat people can indulge in to perfection. | 

** Business—why I rather guess the same that al’es 
brings him here when the Mohawks ’camp in the hills. | 
Why, bless you, the captin’s as good as married to one | 
of the handsomest little squaws that ever you sot eyes | 
on; some say that he is married in rale downright ar- 
nest; but I don’t believe all I hear—its been a kind of | 
an Indian scrape—a jumping over the broomstick, I) 
*spose.”” 

A haughty frown shot over the forehead of the stran-| 
ger, and he fixed his eyes sternly on the loquacious old 
maid for a moment. Then he said with perfect com-| 
posure: ‘“‘ There probably is some mistake—village ru-! 
mors are seldom to be depended upon. But, did I un-| 
stand you rightly, is the Mohawk chief in your direct | 
neighborhood ?” 

“T don’t know any thing about it, only what the! 
young squaw told me last night; she said I must tell | 





the captin that they were in the old camp ground; but 
she was mightily afeard that I should tell it to anybody 
else.” 

The traveller took a paper from his pocket on which 
was achart, rudely drawn with a pen; after examining | 
it a moment, he resumed his meal, though more than | 
once he laid down his fork and remained for several | 
minutes together lost in deep thought. When the sup-| 
per was over, he laid a piece of gold on the table, and! 
went out as abruptly as he had entered, and in a little! 
time aunt Polly heard the tramp of his horse as he rode | 
in a brisk pace up the river road. 

“Well, if this don’t beat all creation,” said the old 
maid, laying the guinea in her. palm, and examining it 
on both sides with delighted curiosity; “I wonder who | 
on arth he can be!”’ And then she put the cold supper | 
on the hearth, that it might be in readiness for Butler 
when he returned; but she saw no more of him that) 





night. 

Again the green hollow which has been described as | 
the Mohawks usual camping ground on the banks of the | 
Susquehannah, was thronged with savage forms and il-| 
luminated with watch-fires. The lodge which Catha-| 
rine Montour had previously occupied was enwoven | 
with fresh boughs, and while the fires gleamed brightly | 
in the gathering darkness and red warriors moved about 
the enclosure with faces of sombre and savage meaning 
a steady light twinkled through the crevices of the ill- 
fitted door, and the interior was silent as if unoccupied ; | 
yet within was the Mohawk chief, his white queen and 
Tahmeroo, the wife of Walter Butler. The stately | 
form of the chief was still majestic and unchanged, but | 
his iron brow was knit gloomily over his fierce eyes, and | 
now and then his hand stole round to the hilt of his 
scalping-knife with a fierce, eager gripe, as if he burned | 
to begin the work of blood, to which he had partially 
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pledged his tribe. He was in a most savage mood that 
night, for one of his young men had been brought in a 
corpse from the woods, and his death was imputed to 
the whites who then held possession of the fort below. 

Catharine Montour sat apart with her eyes fixed in 
painful apprehension on the wrathful face of the chief. 
There was nothing of the fierce courage in her demea- 
nor that had formerly characterized it; a most asto- 
nishing change had been gradually wrought in her mind 
and person, since the day that witnesged her interview 
with the missionary. The healthful roundness of her 
person had fallen away, and her features were sharpen- 
ed and of a cold paleness. They seemed as if chissel- 
led from marble. Her cheeks were hollow, and her 
high forehead was changed in its lofty and daring ex- 
pression, a calm and settled tranquillity had settled 
mildly upon it, and her eyes, formerly fierce and keen 
almost as a wild eagle’s, were full of resigned and gen- 
tle sadness, at that moment disturbed by apprehension 
and fear, but by no sterner emotion. 

Never in the days of her loftiest pride had Catharine 
Montour appeared so touchingly lovely, so gentle and 
so woman-like, as on that evening. She had been plea- 
ding for her people with the fierce chief—pleading that 
vengeance should not be sought on the inhabitants of 
the neighboring valley in retribution for the death of 
But the Mohawk had taken other 
counsellors to his bosom within the year. Since the 
fierceness of Catharine’s character had passed away, 
her influence over him had decreased, while that of But- 
ler, his white son-in-law, was more thoroughly establish- 
ed, whenever he paid one of his hasty visits to the tribe. 
When almost as stern and unyielding as himself, Catha- 
rine might command, now she could but supplicate. 
The higher and better portion of her nature was as a 
sealed book to the rude savage; he could understand 
and respect strong physical courage, but of the intel- 
lectual being, of the hidden springs which form the 
fearful machinery of a cultivated mind, he had never 
dreamed. When moral goodness began to predominate 
in Catharine’s character, he mistook its meek and gen- 
tle manifestations for cowardice, and she became to him 
almost an object of contempt. There was no longer any 
power in her patient perseverance and persuasive voice 
to win his nature to mercy, and the daring spirit which 
had formerly awed and controlled his, had departed for 
ever beneath the gradual deepening of repentance in her 
heart. 

Tahmeroo had joined earnestly with her mother’s 
pleading; but he answered only with abrupt monosyl- 
lables, and even while their voices were in his ear, his 
sinewy fingers worked eagerly about the haft of his 
knife, conveying an answer more appalling than the 
fiercest words would have been. There had been silence 
for some time. Catharine Montour sat with her hand 
shading her troubled brow, pondering on some means of 
preventing the bloodshed which she had too much cause 
to apprehend, and sorely repenting that she bad insti- 
gated the Indians to take up arms in the dispute waged 
between England and her colonies. Tahmeroo stole 
away to the couch and laid her cheek against that of 
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a beautiful infant that lay sleeping among its rich furs. jm 
She took up its little hand and placed it in her bosom, 





heart-sick for reply, she drew back to her daughter’s 
couch, and sat down faint and quite overcome. There 


and nestled it closer and closer to her heart, as she | had been something horrible in the feeling of that long, 


thought of the mother and infants whom her stern father | 


black hair, as it swept over her face; her nerves still 


had already murdered, and whose scalps hung with their | | | quivered even with the thought of it. 


long and sunny hair streaming over the door of the lodge. || 
“‘ Oh, if his father were but here,”’ she murmured, pres- | 
sing her lips down on the rosy mouth of the child, while | 
tears started to her eyes, brought there by the thoughts | 
of his long absence—“ he can do any thing with the 
tribe.””’ As she spoke, the door was flung open, and | 
her husband stood before her. Tahmeroo sprang Joy- | 
fully to his bosom and kissed his cheek and lips and 
brow, in all the abandonment of a happy and most affec- | 
tionate heart; nor did she mark the stern and malig-| 
nant expression of the face she had been covering with | 
kisses, till he hastily released himself from her arms, and | 
without returning her greeting advanced to the chief, | 
to whom he whispered for the space of a moment. A_ 
fiendish light broke to the Mohawk’s eye, and with a deep, | 
guttural humph, he arose, and taking his tomahawk and | 
rifle from a corner of the lodge, went out. Butler was | 
about to follow, but Tahmeroo again stood before him, 
with the sleeping child in her arms. 

“You will not go away yet?” she said. 
not looked upon our boy. See—he is smiling on you! 
The beautiful child awoke at the moment, and a smile, | | 
indeed, dimpled his rosy mouth, though he clung to his 
mother’s bosom and kept his eyes fixed half in fear on) 
the parent, whose face was yet unfamiliar to him. 

“Take the brat away,” exclaimed the unfeeling man, | 
rudely pushing both his wife and child aside; “ I have, 
other matters to think of!’ 

The Indian blood flashed up to Tahmeroo’s cheek, | 
her eye kindled, and her form was drawn to its) 
proudest height as she stood back, with the child press- 
ed to her bosom, that her husband might pass out. 

Catharine had started to her feet when the Mohawk 
went out, and now stood pale as death, with her eyes 
fixed on the yet damp scalps which he had fastened 
upon her lodge, so much agitated by her apprehensions, 
that the rudeness offered to her daughter had escaped 
her notice; but as Butler was hurrying through the door- 
way, she stepped forward and grasped his arm with an 
energy, that caused him to turn with something like an 
oath, at what he supposed to be the importunity of his 
wife. Catharine took no heed of his impatience. “ But- 
ler,’’ she said, ‘“‘I fear there will be more bloodshed, 
for sweet mercy’s sake appease the chief; you can; oh, 
do not lose the opportunity. I think it would kill us 
all were another scalp to be brought in, reeking with—” 
She broke off suddenly, and shrunk back with a sick 
shudder, for a gust of wind swept the long hair which 
streamed from a female scalp over the door, directly 
across her face. Butler took advantage of her state 
to make his escape. 

“Have no fear, madam,” he said, freeing his arm 
from her grasp, and brushing the scalp carelessly back 
with his hand, as he went out, “ you shall have no 
cause. I must hasten to the council.” 

Catharine Montour comprehended him, but too 
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‘« Mother,” said Tahmeroo, rising from among the 
| furs where she had cast herself, and winding her arms 
around Catharine—‘‘ oh, mother, comfort me—do com- 
fort me, or my heart will break !”” 

‘Catharine pressed her lips upon the forehead of the 
young mother, and murmured, “ Bless you, my dear 
‘one—bless you. What troubles you, my child?” She 
‘looked fondly and affectidnately on the grieved face 
which lay upon her bosom as she spoke, and her heart 
was pained when she saw how disappointments, regrets 
and checked tenderness had worn on its former rich 
beauty. The wrung heart had spread a sadness over 
those features, as the crushed bosom of a flower imparts 
a bruised appearance to all its surrounding leaves, 

Tahmeroo burst into a passion of tears at her mother’s 
question. ‘Did you not see him, mother ?—how he 
pushed his own sweet babe back upon my bosom as if it 
had been a wild animal—did you not see him thrust me 
on one side—me and the boy, without a kiss or one kind 
word for either? Oh, mother, my heart is growing hard. 
I fear that I shall cease to love him.” 

Catharine laid her hand on the throbbing forehead ofher 
daughter, and remained in solemn and serious thought. 
At length she spoke in a voice deep and impressive as 
the tones of a good man’s prayer. ‘ No, my child, I 
did not see this rudeness, for my thoughts were on other 
things—but listen to me, Tahmeroo; since the day that 
you were first laid in my bosom, like a young bird in 
the nest of its mother, my heart has hovered over yours, 
even as that mother-bird over its youngling. I have 
watched every new faculty as it sprung up and blossom- 
ed in your mind. I have striven to guide each strong 
passion as it dawned in your heart; your nature has 
been to me as a blooming garden, which I could enter 
and cultivate and beautify, when disgusted with the 
weedy and poisonous growth of human nature as I have 
found it in the world; as I have found it in my own 
heart; but there is one thing which I have not done. 
I have laid no strong foundation of religion and princi- 
ple for my flowery superstructure. In my own heart, I 
had become an unbeliever in the faith of my fathers. I 
acknowledged no God, and resolutely turned my thoughts 
from a future. My spirit had erected to itself one idol 
—an idol which it was sin to love, and double sin to 
worship as I worshipped. I will not show to you, my 
child, the progress of a life, the whole wretched destiny 
of which was regulated by one sin; I will not show to 
you the working of that sin; it is the curse of evil that 
its consequences never cease, that thought is interlinked 
with thought, event with event, and that the effects of 
one wrong act creep like serpents through the whole 
chain of a human life, soiling the memory of the perpe- 
trator even in the grave. 

“« My own destiny would be a fearful illustration of 
this truth—might be the salvation of many in its moral, 
but when did example save? When did the fall of one 
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human being prevent the fall of another? Why should || Catharine started up and went out into the enclosure. 
I expose my own frailties in hopes to preserve you, my | In a few minutes she returned, as pale as a corpse, but 
child, from similar wrong?) What you have just said, | with something of former energy in her manner. 
startles and pains me; I know your nature, and know | There is treachery intended the whites in the fort,” 
that you will never cease to love the man whom you| she said, “not an Indian is in the camp or near the 
have married; indifferent you will never be—a sense of | council fires. We must prevent this bloodshed, Tahme- 
wrong indignation, if indulged in, may make the love roo—take up your child and come with me. We may 
of your heart a pain—may sap away the good within | reach the valley in time to give warning. Come!” 
you, and engender bitterness which poisons the joy of | Tahmeroo snatched her child from among the furs, 
affection. Tahmeroo, struggle against this feeling; you | and the two started through the forest together. 

little dream of the terrible misery which it will bring 
to you. Bear every thing, abuse, insult, neglect—every | 
thing, but cast not yourself loose from your only hope. || The traveller whom we left riding from aunt Polly’s 
Your safety lies in the love you bear your husband. In | tavern, kept the river road till he came in sight of Mon- 
your own heart is the strength you must look for, not in| ockonok Island. Here he left the highway, and turning 
his. If he wrongs you, forget it if you can—excuse it | his horse into a footpath rode down to the brink of the 
if you cannot forget. Think not of your own rights, | Susquehannah, where he drew up, at a loss how to pro- 
but be humble: pride has nothing to do with affection. | ceed. He was an officer of high rank in the British 
I could say much more, for my heart is full of anxiety || army, a friend of Sir William Johnson’s, and for a long 
and sorrow. I know not why, but my spirit droops as time a resident of the same valley with that gentleman. 
if it felt that your head was on my bosom, and your | He had diverged from the regular route of his travel, in 
arms about me forthe last time for ever. Weep on, my | order to form a plan of military co-operation with the 
child, I love to see you shed such tears, for there is no | Mohawk chief, whose encampment lay among the op- 
posite hills, but he had not taken into consideration the 


| breadth and depth of the Susquehannah, in his estimate 
but we shall part soon, there is that in my heart which | of its localities, and now stood on the majestic stream 
tells me so—the grave will come between us, and you | without boat or raft to convey him across, and with no 
will be alone with no stronger guide than your owa | hopes of procuring either, for the only dwelling in sight 
warm impulses. Kiss me once more and listen. Should _was mother Derwent’s house on the distant island, 
we be parted by death, or should Butler claim my pro- | whence a light of uncommon brilliancy twinkled down 
mise to send you to England, go first to the missionary, |upon the waters. The officer turned his horse, and was 
and convey to him the little ebony box at the head of || about to retrace the road back to Wilkesbarre, when the 
your couch, tell him of all that 1 have said to you, and | dash of oars and the sound of merry voices echoed up 
ask him to become a protector and friend to Catharine | the river, and in a few moments a boat filled with young 
Gordon’s child, even as he has been to her. Tell him, | men and two or three girls from the village, came close 
that since the night of her daughter’s marriage, he has | to the bank where he stood waiting their approach, 
been known to her—that the voice of his prayer that | with his bridle slipped on his arm, and a travelling-cloak 
night awoke memories which will never sleep again— | flung hastily over his uniform. He was obliged to leave 
awoke answering prayer in a bosom which had almost his horse behind, but the young men readily engaged to 
forgotten its faith. He will love you, my child, and set him over to the opposite shore. Though ignorant of 
when I am gone, you will finda safer and better protec- || the close neighborhood of the Mohawks, they marvelled 
tor in him than I have been to you—he will teach you | much what business could have brought him among the 
how to regulate your too enthusiastic feelings. Pro- hills at that hour of the night. The boat landed him 
mise that you will seek this good man when I am taken | at the foot of the precipice, which we have already so 
away—do you promise, Tahmeroo ?” often described, and then started for Monockonok Is- 

“ I will promise any thing—every thing, mother; but | land, its inmates all in high spirits from anticipation of 
do not talk so sadly—your voice seems as mournful as the wedding which they had come up from the fort and 
the night wind among the pines.” | from Wilkesbarre to join. 

Tahmeroo said no more, for her heart was full; but | “‘ You had better go back with us, sir,” said a laugh- 
she laid her cheek against her mother’s and remained | ing, rosy-cheeked girl to the stranger, as the boat start- 
in her embrace silent and sorrowful. _ed from the bank ; “‘ we shall have a capital frolic, bet- 

For more than half an hour they sat together, the | ter than ten apple bees, I can tell you. Granny Derwent 
mother and daughter, and then, as their thoughts began | has been baking pumpkin-pies and frying dough-nuts 
to revert to surrounding objects, the entire stillness | thisever so long. John, put back—I dare say the gentle- 
reigning throughout the forest seemed to arouse them man will go,” persisted the forward girl, catching hold 
both with the same thought. | of her brother’s oar and striving to turn the boat again. 

“ Mother, how is this, there is no sound abroad?” | But the traveller thanked her, and slightly waving his 
said Tahmeroo, starting from her mother’s arms and hand disappeared in the foot path which led around the 
looking apprehensively in her face, while she drew her precipice. 
child nearer to her, as if some harm were about to befall -_- He had scarcely reached the summit, and penetrated 
him. into the forest, when the tramp of many feet came with 
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passion in them. I cannot tell you how dearly I love 
and have ever loved you, for deep fecling has no words ; 
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a hushed and stealthy sound up from the path he was 
pursuing. He stepped behind the trunk of a pine, that | 
he might not be observed by the approaching party. | 
Scarcely had he concealed himself, when a band of In-| 
dians, headed by a tall chief and a man in British uni-| 
form, filed slowly one after another along the path to- | 
ward the river. It was a dark night, so dark that the | 
face of one man could scarcely be distinguished from 
that of another; but the glitter of acaptain’s epaulettes | 
shone in the fuint starlight, and a voice made the tra- 
veller start as if a ball had struck him, when the! 
leaders passed by. It was the voice of Walter Butler, 
his own son, speaking in a low, stern tone to the war-| 
rior by his side. 
“First let us go over and secure the boats,” it said ; 

“ when we have the churls prisoners on the island, we) 
can send a force down to take the fort, and settle with 
this wedding-party at our leisure. But remember your 
promise—not a scalp must be left in its place—and the 
bride and the bride’s-groom, they must be given over to) 
my vengeance. They have wronged me, and my father 
knows how sweet is the blood of an enemy.” | 
“‘ The white girl and the tall man shall be given to| 
my son’s hatchet. May their death cries be very loud | 
that his heart may be happy !” replied the chief. | 
While the stranger stood confounded at what he had 
heard, the party verged off into another path, which 
led more circuitously to the foot of the precipice. The 
elder Butler was not a man to act rashly under any cir-, 
cumstances. He remained behind the pine, astonished 
and pained it is true, but nevertheless deliberating calm-| 
ly on the course which he ought to adopt, till the party | 
had wholly disappeared. Then he retrod the foot path | 
with the resolution of going boldly among the Indians, 
of confronting his son, and of exerting his influence, as 
an officer and an ally with the chief, to prevent the) 
bloodshed which he had so much cause to apprehend. | 
But when he reached the place where he had landed, 
no vestige of the party remained. He looked around, | 
to the right and to the left, with a feeling of almost 
superstitious astonishment; so large a party could not) 
have passed through the tangled forest without betray-. 
ing its course by the sound; he knew of no path, save 
the one laid down in the rude chart which had been fur- 
nished him, and the sudden disappearance of so large a| 
body of men appeared almost superhuman. The lights 
twinkled cheerfully on Monockonok Island, and the hum 
of merry voices came faintly over the waters. The elder 
Butler was a brave and a stern man; but there was 
something that made his heart recoil with horror in the 
thought that massacre and murder were about to be 
perpetrated on that beautiful and quiet island, and that 
he had no power to stay the bloodshed. While his 
eyes were fixed on the little cove where Mary Derwent. 
always moored her canoe, the motion of some object 
moving within the shadow of the island, drew his atten- 
tion, and a moment had scarcely elapsed, when two 
boats shot out from the cove, towing in their wake 
a shoal of the light canoes which had conveyed the! 
weddingers to the island. They steered toward the| 
opposite side of the precipice, and our traveller hasten. 











ed up the path and down through the brush-wood to 
the puint they were making for, in hopes of intercept- 
ing the rowers; but much time was lost in the rugged 
descent, and when he reached the spot where he had 
seen them land, the boats were indeed there, but the 
forest around was still as death—no human being was 
in sight. 

It was of but little use, that he now had command of a 
boat, and could give the alarm to the happy beings re- 
velling within ear shot. They were probably unarmed, 
and without means of defence, if apprised of their dan- 


| ger, yet he cut one of the cables loose from the rope in 


which the canoes were knotted and bound together 


| around a young tree, and was about to spring into a ca- 


noe and make for the island, when he was startled by 
footsteps and the quick, heavy breathing of persons in 
his close neighborhood. He peered among the thick 
trees and the rocks that towered around him, but could 
discern no one, though the sound of murmuring voices 
came distinctly to his ear. “ Thank God!” said a 
clear, female voice, in uccents of deep feeling, ‘‘ thank 
God the horrid work has not commenced here; let us 
hasten to the fort!” 

“No, mother, no,” replied a voice of sweeter melody, 
“if there is wrong intended there, it will be done on 
that little island. If my husband has a part in this, the 
fair girl whom I have seen gliding among the trees 
yonder, day after day, waiting his coming when I too 
have been waiting as anxiously as she, that girl ie the 
cause; she must have angered hiro in some way. Do 
you see the lights yonder, and henr the music? That 
beautiful girl is to be married to-night, mother. Can 
you think why Butler should seek vengeance on her? 
Oh, you do not know all! You have not heard him 
whisper her name in his sleep, sometimes mingling it 
with endearments and again with curses. You have 
not felt his heart beating beneath your arm, and known 
that it was beating fur another; but why do we stand 
here? I do not wish her death. Let us go and give 
them warning; is there no boat—nothing that will take 
us over?” 

“ Alas, no; I did not suppose they would attack the 
island till now: what can we do?” 

“Take the babe, mother, and help me to pull off 
my robe; I can swim.” 

‘‘ Father of Heaven! no; the distance is beyond your 
strength—the water is very deep,” exclaimed the first 
voice in alarm. 

“ Mother, he shall not kill that beautiful girl on her 
wedding-night. Iam very strong. I can swim to that 
island. See, now the lights stream upon the water; it 
does not look so dangerous. Let me try!” 

“Ie there no other way?” exclaimed the answering 
voice. ‘I cannot consent to this risk of death 1”’ 

As the last sentence was pronounced, the speaker 
stepped out from behind a rock against which the tra- 
veller leaned, and stood within a few paces of him. 

‘* Ladies,” he said, moving forward, for he too stood 
in the shadow ; ‘‘I know what you apprehend. There 
is harm intended the people on that island. Step inte 
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this canoe, I pray you, and show me the nearest way to |! 
the house—we may yet be in time. Hark !” 


A loud, deep howl, like the braying of a pack of | 
hounds, sounded afar off in the forest from the direc- 
tion of the fort. 
its fastening, and sprang in, followed by Catharine Mon- | 
tour and her daughter; as she leaped forward, the 
heroic woman grasped the cables of the remaining || 
boats and canoes and, kept her hold resolutely, though | 
almost dragged into the water as they veered and sway- | 
ed round with the current. Once the whole coil of || 
ropes had nearly broke from her hand, but Tahmeroo | 
Jaid her child at the stranger's feet and came to her 
mother’s assistance. 


' 


The traveller tore the canoe from 


7 


“Tt was bravely thought of 
when he saw what they were doing; “they must search 
for other boats, and this will give us time. Ha! they | 
have begun their work. See!’’ 


exclaimed the officer, 


! 


As he spoke, a volume of dusky light surged heavily | 


spire of flame shot fiercely upward, quivering and flash- 
ing and flinging off smoke and embers, till the forest 
trees and the still waters gleamed red and duskily for 
miles about the burning fort. The poetry of Catharine | 
Montour’s nature was aroused by the fierce solemnity | 
of the scene. 


and pointing down the river, where the fire reflected it- } 
self like a vast banner of scarlet, torn and mangled and 1 
weltering in the waters. ‘See! the very river seems: 
a-flame—the woods and the mountains, all are kindling || 
with light. Can a day of judgment be more terrible || 
than that ?” 


She stood upright as she spoke, grasping the cables 1 
with one hand, and with the other pointing down the | 
stream. Hercrimson robe floated out on the wind, and ! 
the jewelled serpentabout her brow gleamed like a living | 
thing in the red light which lay full upon her. As she 
spoke, her extended arm was grasped till the gemmed | 
bracelet sunk into the flesh, and a face pale and convul-| 


sed, was bent to hers. 


* Woman—Catharine—Lady Gordon! speak to me.”’ 
The words died on the officer’s lips, and he remained | 
with his grasp still fixed on her arm, and his eyes bent 
on her face, but speechless as marble. 

A beautiful and thrilling expression of joy shot over) 
Catharine Montour’s face; her heart leaped to the 
sound of her own name, and she started as if to fling 
herself upon his bosom. The impulse was but momen- 
tary; her hand did not even lose its hold on the cables, 
and while his eyes were yet fixed on her face, it became | 
calm and tranquil as a child's. She released her arm) 
gently from his grasp and sat down. 

“Grenville Murray,” she said in a clear, steady voice ; | 
“for more than twenty years we have been dead to each | 
other, we are so now. Let us not waste time here—| 
there are human lives at stake.” 

The words were yet on her lips when a bullet whie- 
tled from the shore, and cut away the ruby crest of the 
serpent which lay upon her temple. She fell forward 








| 
| 





the little cove and sprang on shore. 


up from the river’s bank far below them, and then a)” 


RWENT. 


at Murray’s feet, stunned, but not otherwise injured. A 
moment, and she lifted her head. 

“The cables—I have lost my hold. Where are the 
cables ?’’ she muttered, drawing her hand over her eyes, 
and striving to sit upright. 

** They are safe, mother,” said Tahmeroo; “I caught 
them as they fell from your hand.” 

“Bless you, my brave girl! 
are we here? There is death all around us! On, on 

Murray, or, to use his American title, Colonel Butler, 
had regained his self-command; he took up the oar 
which he had dropped on recognising his companion, 
and urged the canoe forward with a steadiness that 
belied his pale face and trembling hands. Bullet after 


Grenville Murray, why 
”? 


bullet cut along their track before they reached the 


island; but the burning fort gave less of light, and the 
They reached 
But they had 


scarcely touched the greensward, when the flames again 


aim of their pursuers became uncertain. 


arose from the burning pile in a bright, lurid column of 
fire, revealing the opposite shore and the forest far be- 
yond, as if a volcano had burst among the mountains. 

“ Mother, look yonder!” said Tahmeroo, in a voice 
of terror, which aroge little above a husky whisper, and 
she pointed to the opposite precipice, which, from ita 


A 


projection, lay in the full glare of the burning fort. 


. : . ‘swarm of red warriors were gathered upon the frown- 
“See!” she cried, starting to her feet in the canoe, |; . ” p 


ing peaks and lay crouching along the brink of the 
river, like a nest of demons, basking in the fire-light ; 
and there, on the very shelf where Tahmeroo had so 
often awaited for her husband, she saw him standing 
with arms in his hands, stamping with rage at the delay 


1 occasioned by the canoes which she had helped to se- 


cure. 

““ We have landed on the wrong side of the island,” 
said Catharine Montour, after a hasty glance at the 
precipice. ‘ Tahmeroo, remain with this gentleman 
and warn the people at the house, while I take the boats 
to the opposite side—there will be no escape within the 
range of their rifles.” 


“‘ Catharine, this must net be,” said Murray, evident- 
ly forgetting their relative positions in the deep interest 
of the moment. ‘“ How are you to escape the rifle- 
balls which that fiendish host will level at you? I will 
take the buats round while you and this young woman 
put the people up yonder on their defence.” 


The familiar name which Colonel Butler had uncon- 
sciously used, melted like dew over the heart of the 
woman he addressed; but she struggled against the 
feelings which almost made a child of her, even in that 
hour of danger. The thoughts of other years were 
swelling in her bosom, but there was calmness and de- 
cision ‘» her voice as she answered him. 

“The danger would be alike to either,”’ she said,— 
“nor could one person row the canoe and secure the 
others at the same time. I will go with you. My child, 
hasten to the house and warn them of their danger— 
keep within the bushes as you pass: send them downto 
the shore in small numbers; and, mark me, avoid bustle 
to appearance of alarm. Come yourself with the boy 
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with the first party—do you understand—and have you || smile of soft fand gentle sadness; it was patient, and 


courage to go alone !” 


The unhappy young woman stood with her face turn- | 
ed toward the precipice, and tears rolled down her 
cheek and dropped on the child which lay clasped on | 
her bosom, as her mother spoke. ‘ Yes, mother, I un- | 
derstand, and will save that poor girl—tho’ he kill me. 
I will save her. I know the path, I have trodden it be- 
fore,”’ she replied, in a sorrowful and abstracted voice. 
A low howl, like the prolonged ery of a wild animal, | 
started her. She looked wildly on her mother: “ They | 
have found some means of crossing,” she said—“ they | 
will murder us; but I will do as you bid me—farewell !”’ | 
She clasped her child more closely to her bosom, and| 
dashed into the path with the bound of a wild deer. 


“We left no canoes behind,” said Catharine Mon- 
tour, turning wildly to her companion. “That cry!— 
In—in!”’ she added more vehemently as she sprang) 
back to the canoe. “They are upon the water; let 
them fire upon us if they will. Give me an oar, I can’ 
use one hand—Father of Heaven! did you hear that | 
shout ?” 


Murray saw that no time was to be lost, for at the 
moment he remembered that two boats had towed ca- 
noes from the island before Catharine came up; he 
sprang to her side and steered round the islard as ra- 
pidly as her impatient spirit could demand, though his 
superior coolness kept them from danger which she 
would have braved. By rowing close within the sha- 
dow of the island, he escaped observation from the In- 
dians ; and those two persons who had been a destiny 
each to the other, sat alone, side by side, without speak- 
ing a word and scarcely with a thought of themselves. 
The lives ef more than fifty persons lay in their power, 
and they felt it; but a deeper thought was in the bosom 
of both. Catharine’s was full of the daughter whose 
fate she had helped to seal. Murray thought of the 
son who had become analien from his house, andwhom 
he was about to save from the sin of treachery and mur- 
der; neither was yet aware that his son was the hus- 


band of her daughter. 


While the events which we have described transpired, | 
Mary Derwent and her sister Jane were together in the 
little bed-room which they had occupied since their 
childhood. The room was neatly arranged. Mother 
Derwent’s best blue worsted quilt, with the corners 
neatly tucked in at the foot-posts, covered the 
high bed, and the white linen pillows lay like snow- 
heaps upon it. The old lady's best patch-work cushion 
was placed in the arm-chair which stood in a corner, 
and a garland of Princes’ pine hung around the little 
looking-glass, before which Jane Derwent stood, “‘ with 
a blush on her cheek and a smile in her eye,” arranging 
the folds of her white muslin bridal-dress over a form 
of most beautiful symmetry. 

“ Mary, shall I tie this on the side or behind?” inqui- 
red the blooming girl, holding up a sash of the most 
delicate blossom color. Mary lifted her face from the 
wreath of wild-roses which she was forming for her 





sister’s hair, and smiled as she answered ; but it was a! 





| sweet as the breath of a flower. 


“Let me tie it for you,” she said, laying the dewy 
wreath on the pillow, and removing a handful of roses 
|| from her lap to a basket which stood on the rude window 
seat. ‘‘ There, now sit down while I twist the wreath 
| among your curls.” 

Jane crouched gracefully at her sister’s feet, while 
|| she performed her task. When she felt that the last 
dewy blossom was entwined on her temple, the bride 
raised her beautiful face to her sister’s with an expres- 
sion of touching love. “ Oh, Mary,should I have been 
so happy as I am now, if it had not been for you? How 
glad I am that you persuaded me to tell Edward about 
that bad man.” 

Mary did not answer in words, but her eyes filled 


with pleasant tears; she bent down and laid her cheek 
against that of the bride, and they clung together in an 


embrace full of love and sisterly affection; then the 
‘| door opened, and Edward Clark led his betrothed tothe 
outer room. Mary followed, and sadly, but with a 
sweet tranquillity in her heart, she saw her sister mar- 
ried to the man whom alone she had ever loved. 

The Moravian Missionary had finished his benedic- 
tion, and the crowd of guests which filled the room and 
stood out upon the green-sward, were struggling for- 
ward with merry words and happy faces, each eager to 
get a first kiss from the bride, when a strange light 


|| broke upon them from the door and the open windows. 


The maple trees and the grassy slope which fell to the 
river, was illuminated with a yellowish and dusky 
gleam, and the waters beyond were tinged as with a 
gorgeous sunset. Edward Clark started from the side 
of his newly made wife, and rushed through the crowd 
out upon the grass-plat. He returned in a moment with 
a face as pale as death, and rushing into the door-way, 
he flung his hand aloft and shouted : 

“ Neighbors, to your boats! the fort is on fire?” 

Instantly there was a rush for the cove where the 
canoes had been moored. Not one was there; but in 
the centre of the steam lay a boat in which were three 
persons. One stood up, and in the fire-light her dress 
was discernible. 

“It is the Mohawk white queen —the savages 
are upon us,” muttered a score of stern voices. A 
rifle shot came sharply from the precipice as they 
spoke. 

“‘ Neighbors,” cried the clear, bold voice of Edward 
Clark, as the bullet hissed along the waters; ‘‘ Neigh- 
bors, our boats are stolen. Yonder precipice is alive 
with Mohawk Indians. We are without arms, but let 
us protect our women with the strength which God has 
given ua—with our dead bodies if it must be !”” 

As the body of men returned to the house, each pro- 
vided himself with a club from the thickets, and thus 
feebly armed, prepared himself to protect the females, 
who rushed from the house to meet them, weeping and 
wringing their hands in mortal fear. The men formed 
themselves into a firm phalanx in front of the room, and 
the women crouched together in the farthest end; some 
quaking with terror, others standing up with a firm 
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courage breaking over their pale faces, ready to second || The words were scarcely uttered, when a sharp, 

the means which their husbands and brothers might blood-thirsty yell broke up from the cove: there was a 

adopt for defence. rush of feet, followed by another and another cry—the 
“You will not let them murder us?” gasped the pale | war-whoop of the Mohawks. 

bride, clinging to her newly made husband, as Mother “The boats are waiting—be quick! More can be 

Derwent placed an old musket inhis hand. The young done yet,”’ cried Catharine Montour, as she rushed up 

man strained her to his bosom, pressed a fervent kiss, from the river toward the house. “ He is there and a 


upon her cold lips, and strove to tear himself from her pale faced girl, with a hunch-back, depend on her !” 
Oh, it was a horrid fight—that which raged around 


arms; but she clung the more wildly to him in her ter- 
|| Mother Derwent’s dwelling the next moment. A swarm 


ror, and he could not free himself. | 
“ Jane,” said alow, calm voice from the inner room ; || of fiends seemed to have encompassed it, with shouts 


“come and let us pray together. The great God of and yells and fierce blood-thirsty howling. The whiz 
and of earth is above us—He is powerful to of arrows—the crash of descending tomahawks, and 
save |”? | the sharp rifle-shot, mingled horrible with the groans, 

Jane unwound her arms from her husband’s neck, | the cries and oaths of the murderers and the murdered. 
and tottered away to the foot of the bed where her sis-| The floor of that log house was heaped with the dying 
ter was kneeling. There she buried her face in her and the dead ; yet the fight raged on with a fiercer and 
hands and remained motionless; and none-would have | more blood-thirsty violence, till the savages prowled 


believed her alive, save thata slight shudder ran through | among the slain Kke a host of incarnate fiends, slaking 
her frame whenever a rifle-shot was heard from the | their vengeante on the wounded and the dead for wart 
river. There were a few moments of intense stillness; || 0f other victims. Through all this carnage, the Mora- 


then a loud, fierce howl rose up fromthe opposite shore, | Vian Missionary passed, unscathed. Many a fiery eye 
and several rifles were discharged in quick succession. | glared upon him ; many a hatchet flashed over his head; ; 
A paler hue fell on every stern face in that little pha-| but none descended. The Indians reverenced him, for 

lanx ; but they were men of iron, and stood ready for || be had been trusted by their queen and their chief. An- 
other tall and lordly man there was, who rushed to the 
midst of the savages, and strove in vain to put an end 
to the massacre. They turned in fury upon him, though 
he wore the uniform of the British, their friends. He 


heaven 


the death, pale but resolute. The door was barricaded, |, 
and Edward Clark stationed himself at the window || 
with his musket, and kept his eye steadily fixed on the | 


path which led to the cove. But with all their precau- | 
tion, one means of entrance had been forgotten. The '| snatched arms froma dead Mohawk, and defended him- 


window of Mary Derwent’s bed-room remained open ; | self bravely against fearful odds. Savage after savage 


and the basket of roses lay in it, shedding perfume | rushed upon him, and he was nearly borne to the ground 


broad, sweetly as if human blood were not about to when Catharine Montour sprang in the midst with the 
r = ot _bound of a wounded lioness, and flinging her arms about 
renc . 


ush of expectation holding back the pulsations him, shouted— 

—— brave care caused the timed bride, para- | “ Back, fiends! back, I say! He is our brother!” 

lized as she was with fear, to raise her face. Her eyes The arm of the Mohawk chief was lifted, and his 
fell on the window—a scream broke from her pale lips, || knife fell; for be knew the face of the oranger. Cath- 
and she grasped her sister’s shoulder convulsively, while | 8" Montour’s arms tightened spasmodically around 
she pointed with her right-hand to a young Indian wo- the form of the officer, and her head fell upon his 
man who stood looking upon them, with an infant clasp- | bosom. The chief snatched his knife from her side, and 
ed to her bosom, and one hand resting on the window- || #gain dealt a furious blow ; but it met no opposition— 


sill. When she saw herself observed, Tahmeroo bec- | Murray had cleared the door with one leap, and, as 


koned with her finger; but Jane only shrieked the more | the dwelling burst into flames behind him, he rushed 


i i i i is bleeding burthen, nor slack- 
; , j od h fi e in the bed-clothes. | toward the spring with his g » 
kat) =< anor ana ‘ed his speed till her arms relaxed their clasp, and her 


window, for she recognized Tahmeroo. A few eager face fell forward on his breast. He felt the warm blood- 
whispers passed between them, and then Mary went | drops ebbing from her lips upon his bosom, and pressed 
into the next room. There was a stir—sobs and cries || her closer to him, but with a shudder, as if they had been 
of eager joy—and then that group of terrified women dropping upon his bare heart. 

rushed into the bed-room. Tahmeroo had torn away Meantime, Tahmeroo urged her companion forward 
the sash and had leaped in, and now with her infant || with an impulse, sharpened each moment by the sounds 


held to her bosom with one arm, was forcing the bewil- of conflict which followed them. Half mad with con- 


dered bride through the opening with the other. When tending feeling, the poor bride struggled in her conduc- 


her charge was onfthe outer side, the young Indian | tor’s hold, and would have rushed back in search of her 
cleared the window with the bound of an antelope, and | husband, could she have freed herself. But the young 
dragged her on. Indian kept a firm grasp on her arm, and dragged her 

“ Let the fair girl keep a good heart, her husband || resolutely toward the boats, regardless of her entreaties. 
shall follow,” whispered the Indian, urging her compa- | They were too .ate; the last canoe had put off, and no 
nion to swifter speed; “if we have a few moments more || one but Mary Derwent was left upon the shore. Others 
all will be saved.” had rushed in before her, till but one vacant place re- 











Mary arose from her knees and walked firmly to the 
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mained; she had forced her old grandmother into that, | cheek of the father. It was a touching contrast—the 
and stood upon the brink, helpless and alone. Jane! soft, rosy bloom and curly hair of the child, with the 
sprang to hersister’s arms, and began to plead ina veice | pallid head, and the face of touching misery that droop- 
of almost insane agony. | ed over it. 

‘Oh, Mary, let us go back and try to find him,” she e || The expression of pain gradually cleared from Cath- 
said; ‘‘ we lated as well all die together—for they wil) arine Montour’s face, and at last her eyes unclosed and 
murder us.’ turned upon Murray. He grasped her cold hand and 

Tahmeroo parted them abruptly, and. fottced ber child || bent his face till it almost touched her forehead. 
into Mary’s arms; then springing into the,water, she =“ Lady Gordon, speak to me! In the name of God, 
waded to a log which lay bedded among the rushes, and [ pray you speak, before it is too late. Say that I am 
rolled it out into the current. She had scarcely done forgiven?” 
so, when a party of Indians came in sight, and, witha | There was a depth of agony in the wretched man’s 
fierce whoop, rushed toward the sisters. Tahmeroo | voice that might have-won forgiveness from the dead. 
sprang back upon the bank, and, snatching her child, | Catharine Montour strove to speak, her lips moved and 
pointed to the log. her eyes filled with a solemn, earnest expression. Mur- 

“See, it floats! Fling yourselves upon it—I will | ray fell back and groaned aloud; he knew that she 
keep them away !” | would go into eternity and leave a doubt upon his soul. 

She did not wait to see her directions obeyed, but | | “Catharine,” said a low, broken voice, and a face 
walked firmly toward the savages. In the darkness, full of the most touching anguish bent over the dying 
they supposed it to be only the chief’s daughter whom | -woman. ‘Catharine, look upon me once more—and, 
they had seen, and as soon as she was known, they dar- | oh, give me some sign that you die in hope—that you 
ted off in search of other prey. Again, two men ap-| “trust in our blessed Lord, the Saviour.” 
proached, fighting with desperate fury. As Tahmeroo| The hand which Varnham held was growing cold; 
looked, one fell to the ground, and his vanquisher rush-|| but it moved with a faint clasp, and the eyes which had 
ed by her toward the shore. She recognized him. opened again to Murray’s groan of agony, turned with 

‘The white girl and her sister are safe,” she said; || a confident and gentle expression upon the missionary’s. 
‘“‘ see her dress on the water—follow, the Indians have } A soft and almost holy smile, like that which slumbers 
left canoes in the little cove!” about the sweet lips of an infant, fel) upon the dying 

“God bless you!”’ excluimed Edward Clark, as he | woman’s face, and a pleasant murmur dwelt upon her 
turned and dashed through the thickets across the is- | lips when she died. 
land. Tahmeroo walked forward, and bent over the | ** Great God, I thank thee!’ burst from the mission- 
man whom she had seen fall. It washer husband. | ary; his face fell forward upon the bosom of the corpse, 

“T saved his wife,” she murmured, as she lifted the | and he wept aloud, as one who had found the great wish 
senseless man’s head to her bosom; ‘ and now my boy 1 of a lifetime. 
has no father !” || After a time boats came from the village, where two 

The morning broke, with a quiet, holy light, through or three tory families had escaped the massacre. They 
the thicket of crab-apple and wild-cherry trees, which | dug Catharine Montour’s grave within the shadow of 
overlaced the spring in the centre of the island; and | the thicket. They laid her in the cold, damp earth 
there upon the blooming turf beneath, lay the form of | with unuttered prayers and awful reverence. The sods 
Catharine Montour. Her eyes were closed, and the | with which they heaped the grave were green, and the 
black shadow of death lay about them. The feathers ‘night dew was still upon them. When all had left the 
which composed her coronet, were crushed in a gorgeous | grave, Grenville Murray tore a tuft of wild-flowers from 
mass beneath her pale temple, and her forehead was the newly piled sods, and thrusting it in his bosom, 
contracted with a slight frown, as if the serpent coiled | walked hastily to the spot where his son was lying, gave 
around it, were girding her brow too tightly. Ever and one fixed look on his deathly face, and then bent down 


anon her pale hands clutched themselves deep into the | 
moss, and her limbs writhed in the agony of her death-, 
struggle. The pale, haggard face of Grenville Murray, 
bent over her, as it had done the whole night ; and Varn-| 
ham, the Moravian Missionary, sat a little way off. 
There was a solemn and awful sorrow in his silence ; 
yet something of cold sternness was there. He could’ 
not look on that pale, haughty man bending over his’ 
wife—coming between him and her death-bed, as it 
were, without some thought of the evil that had been 
done him. 

On the swell of the bank, a short distance from the 
spring, crouched another miserable group. Tahmeroo 
sat upon the ground with the  allid head of her husband | 
resting on her lap; and her infant lay partly upon the 





grass, with its beautiful face nestled close to the pale 


and placed his hand over the heart. 

“He is not dead, my poor girl,” he said, looking 
kindly on Tahmeroo and her child. “ There is a small 
tavern below, we will take him there and he may reco- 
ver.” 

Tahmeroo looked up with a bewildered expression, 
then her lips parted, and she snatched the babe to her 
bosom and covered it with tears and passionate caresses. 
Murray lifted his son from the ground and bore him to 
aboat. Tahmeroo followed, and tight to do so was 
unquestioned, for much had been told Murray by the 
dying lips of Catharine Montour. 

We have two pictures to lay before the reader, and 
then our long, and we fear, tedious story, has an end: 
both existed ten years after the massacre on Monocko- 
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nok Island. The one was anancient stonechurch, covered |; ‘ Not now, dear,” said Mary Derwent, kissing the 
with ivy and located in a small green valley in our fa-| bold, open brow of the supplicant; ‘‘see, poor little 
therland : a gorgeous coffin had just been placed in its | sister is almost asleep. Run back to your work, and 
vault, and two persons, a gentleman of thirty-two or | when she is in the cradle I will come and help you.” 


three, but appearing much older, and a lady of most), “ But will you tell about the massacre ?” 


surpassing beauty, both in deep mourning, lingered near | “Yes, love.’ 
the church after the long train of villagers had disper- ! “‘ About the Mohawk and the white queen—and how 


sed. you and mother sailed down the river on a log, till fa- 
“* Why should you reproach yourself so bitterly, Wal- | ther came and took you off—will you tell us the whole 
ter?” said the lady, soothingly. ‘Have you not been | story from beginning to end 2” 


*“* Yes, yes—now run to your work.” 
New-York, July, 1837. 
youre i (Copy-right secured.] 
Walter Butler, or Walter Murray, as he was then 
known, laid his hand on his wife’s, and looked sorrow- 
fully and tenderly in her face. ‘‘Tahmeroo,”’ he said; 
“T have striven, God is my judge, how sincerely—to | 
atone to you aud to my father, who lies dead in yonder | 
vault, for the sins of my youth; but you do not know | 
the pang it brings, to feel that one you have pained is | 
beyond the reach of your repentance, the heart grows | And flowers around thee grow; 
faint with a wish to humble itself once again to the | Wilt thou be kind when all the world 
dead.” 1] Have from my fortune fell ; 


“ Self-reproach is indeed dreadful,” said Tahmeroo, And wilt thou soothe my troubled heart— 


thoughtfully ; ‘‘ but see, our boy is coming !” Ah! dearest—fare thee well. 


A beautiful lad, also in mourning, came toward them 
with a letter in his hand. Walter Murray took it and 
broke the seal. 

“It is from Mr. Varnham—he wishes us to reside 
constantly at the parsonage,” said he, thoughtfully, re- 


folding the letter. } 
“And you will go now,” said his wife anxiously. || 


a most dutiful son during the last ten years of his life— 
have you not deeply repented of the sins of other | 





— ——————_—— 


FAREWELL. 
FAREWELL, dearest! fare thee well ! 
May blessings with thee go— 
May sunshine stream upon thy path, 


Farewell, dearest! may those smiles 
That o’er our hearts have shone, 

Now turn and throw their blessed power 
Like sunlight on thine own; 

And may the joy which thou hast given 
For ever with thee dwell— 





“« The good old gentleman is so lonely—do let us go!” | 

“Yes, we will go,” replied Walter ; and taking his | 
son’s hand, they left the churchyard. } 

Our other picture was a low red farm-house, in the | 
valley of Wyoming: fields of corn and grain, and a 1 
few acres of green wood-land surrounded it. Well- | 
filled barns, lofty haystacks and sleek cattle, gave an air || 
of comfort, if not of wealth to the.whole. Glimpses of || 
the Susquehannah could be seen from the front-door— | 
and Wilkeskarre, with its single spire and cluster of | 
houses, broke up fom the foot of a green mountain, in | 
the distance. It was a summer’s day; the door which || 
led from the kitchen into the garden was open. Two | 
fine boys, who had been sent to weed the vegetables, || 
were racing through a patch of cabbages, and pelting 1 
each other with green apples and handfuls of chickweed. || 
A handsome, cheerful woman was working over butter 
in the porch; and just within the door, sat a stout, heal- 
thy man fitting a hoe-handle. | 

“ Father! father!" cried the boys, racing in from the 
garden; “we've weeded the beet-beds—now won't you 
tell us about‘the Ingen fight?” I 

“Go to your t Mary,” replied Edward Clark, || 
screwing the bandit into the eye of his hoe; “‘ she can || 
tell it a great deal better than I can.” | 





“ Aunt Mary, will you?” pleaded the elder boy, go- | 
ing up to a fair, blue eyed woman, with a hunch-back, 
who sat nursing a sickly infant by the window, “ and | 
placing his arms coaxingly about her neck.” | 


Sweet thoughts and pleasing dreams be thine, 
And, dearest, fare thee well. 


Farewell, dearest! still I stay, 
And yet I know not why— 

To hear the magic of thy voice, 
The murmur of thy sigh. 

Once more thy lips are pressed to mine, 
Again I feel their spell— 

Give me once more that lovely smile, 
Then, dearest, fare thee well. 








TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 
Au! lovely songstress, ah! if e’er, 
When wandering by the moonlit grove, 
When all is beautiful and fair, 

You meet the lady of my love, 

Tell her it is an hour more blest 

Than years of bright seraphic rest. 


And, should you sing my love to sleep. 
That shuts the tear in sorrow’s eye, 
Safe in that balmy slumber keep 

The maiden till her swain draws nigh ; 
To taste, unseen, the greatest bliss 
That lovers know—Affection’s kiss. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON, 


NUMBER II. 
In our former essay, we adverted to the stand which 
that eminent statesman, Mr. J. Q. Adams has taken on 
the floor of Congress, as an advocate of woman’s full 


political existence. His noted speech upon the subject, | 


commenced near the close of the last session of Con- 
gress, and not finally concluded, was called forth by the 
course pursued by that body, in relation to the reception 


of petitions signed by women. Of that speech, declared | 


to have been eloquent in the highest degree, we have 
perused only a newspaper report; not perfectly pre- 
senting, it may be, its rhetorical beauties, but admitting 
us to an insight into its frame and structure. It seems 
to have been prepared for the ear rather than the un- 
derstanding. Its venerable author has abandoned the 
philosophy of the sage, and assumed for the nonce the en- 
thusiasm of youthful gallantry. From some glaring in- 
consistencies and the very illogical tenor of much of the 
reasoning, we sincerely question whether Mr. Adams 
entertains, to any extent, the doctrines he has thus pub- 
licly maintained. It would lead us far beyond the 
bounds we have prescribed to ourself in this discussion, 
to attempt an analysis of the assumptions of this speech, 
though, as it is germain to our inquiries, we have 
thought it proper to advert to it. We shall content 
ourself with the presentation of a single and a short ex- 
tract, which exemplifies in a very striking manner, the 
charge we have brought forward. 

Mr. Howard, Chairman of the Committee upon the 
petitions, had said in his report, that “he felt sorrow 
for their (the petitioners) departure from their proper 
sphere, in which there was abundant room for the exer- 
cise of the most extensive philanthropy, because he 
considered it discreditable.” Mr. Adams replies, 
““ Agreeing with him entirely as to what are the most 
appropriate duties of the female sex, | differ from him 
as much, in what he infers from them; and I say that 
if they depart from their duties of a domestic character 
from pure motives, by appropriate means and for a 
good end, it is virtue, and the highest virtue.” 

Mr. Adams here exhibits himself as a champion of 
Mr. Howard’s position, in the very language employed 
in opposition. Unwilling to suffer his gallantry to get 
the bits into his teeth, and run wholly away with him, 
he is constrained to admit the premises of his opponent, 
that domestic duties bound woman’s proper sphere; or 
to employ Mr. Adams’ own language, her “ appropri- 
ate sphere.” After this admission, do either ethics or 
dialectics allow of any other consequent than that de- 
duced by Mr. Howard, that a departure from such du- 
ties is discreditable? How can there be appropriate 
means to depart from appropriate duties? How can 
that be virtue, and still more, the highest virtue, which 
is a departure from appropriate duties? We will say 
nothing of pure motives and good ends, since it will be 
readily granted to woman, that she is governed by such 
interests and purposes in all her endeavors ; but pure 
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|motives and good ends are by no means the sole tests 
(of virtuous, or what is equivalent in this connection, of 
creditable action. Mr. Adams clearly places himself 
hors du combat; and he is yet more unfortunate in his 
citation of examples to prove that whenever woman has 
invaded man’s territories, she has achieved the highest 
honor. Passing by the Roman heroines held up to our 
! admiration, since we know little of them beyond their 
| concernment in the single acts on which their eulogium 
rests, ard which is, in our view, but a fraction of just 
inquiry, we have set before us the two Catharines of 
Russia and revolutionary Deborah Gaunett. With 
leave of the venerable Ex-president, where in the histo- 
| ry of the world can be singled out two more infamous 
1 and odious monsters of debauchery and vice than these 
|| two Empresses, whom we are enjoined to regard with 
honor ? and Deborah, who donned the habiliments of 
| the male, shouldered her musket, buckled her knapsack, 
and fought and bled in the cguse of freedom—far be it 
| from us to detract from the merits of revolutionary 
|Deborah! Far be it from us to abate one jot of the 
admiration which Mr. Adams would enkindle for the 
wives and sisters of our grandfathers; the women of 
the times that tried both men’s and women’s souls! 
But we cannot refrain from the opinion, that Deborah’s 
peculiar merits, like the malestrom of Norway, imparts 
| most satisfaction when contemplated from a distance ; 
and that an imitation of her example by our wives and 
‘sisters, would be extremely undesirable by both our- 
selves and them. 

We may counteract misapprehension, in this connec- 
tion, by the remark, that we have not intended to amal- 
gamate the original point of controversy between 
Messrs. Adams and Howard—that of the right of fe- 
males to petition Congress—with the question which 
we are endeavoring to determine. We are at issue 
with Mr. Adams only when he assumes the broad 
ground of woman’s capacity and fitness for all political 
action. Neither are we biased in our views by a pros- 
pect of what has heretofore been allowed to woman ; 
nor do we entertain the narrow design to prove her in- 
capable of greater latitude in the future. We object to 
such action only, political or otherwise, as would dis- 
tract her time and attention from those duties for which 
we deem her to be peculiarly fitted by nature, and to 
which she is therefore obligated to devote, in a pecu- 
liar manner, her faculties and her energies. 


We will now return to the main thread of our argu- 
ment, at the point to which we had arrived at the close 
of our former essay; viz: that woman’s being endowed 
with finer sensibilities, stronger aflections, a nicer sense 
and appreciation of virtue than man, and lacking at the 
same time his fire of passion and his depth of the rea- 
soning power, finds her appropriate sphere in the in- 
struction and guidance of her children. 

Having assumed Miss Martineau to be one of the 
leaders of the party we are combatting, and quoted 
somewhat at large from her writings in point, we must 
attack and demolish one of her fortifications, before we 
can make further advancement. This is easy of ac- 
complishment. 
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In reply to Mills’ proposition, that “all those indivi-!|that the arbitrary requirement of which they are vic- 
duals, whose interests are involved in those of other | tims, may speedily be abjured. Again, there is com- 
individuals, may be struck off without inconvenience. | pulsion to celibacy, where the number of the sexes is 
In this light woman, may be regarded the interest of | disproportionate, as in New England, where the females 
almost all of whom is involved either in that of their exceed the males by one third. Here is a just claim for 
fathers or that of their husbands.’ She says; “ As | respectful consideration; but since this huge dispro- 
long as there are women who have neither hiusbands | portion is contrary to the usual course of nature, and a 
nor fathers, his proposition remains an absurdity.” In | solution of the cause is to be found elsewhere than in 
this summary disposal of the proposition of the writer || the inevitable decree of fate, while we accord our con 
on Government, she seems to us to betray a woful lack | dolence and sympathy, we can discover nothing in the 
of that logical acumen which is attributed to her, and | situation of those affected by it, to entitle them to dis- 
which she sometimes exhibits. Before we attempt to | tinctive social rights and privileges. 
define her error, we will take the liberty to supply the || It must be conceded that Miss Martineau’s summary 
proposition by one of kindred nature, more applicable | disposal of Mills’ proposition, singularly luminous as it 
to the matter which we have immediately in hand, and | js, derogates the more from the credit to be awarded to 
admitting of the same reply. We will state it thus: | heropinion. Having demolished her fortification which 

Woman's highest duty is to guard and guide and she has seemed to consider so strong as to defy assault, 
instruct her children; she is peculiarly fitted for it by|! and from within whose walls she has sneered in con- 
nature; and it is so momentous, and when properly per- \ tempt of all adversaries,—we will resume our progress. 
formed, so engrossing as to exclude the possibility of} We have declared woman to be physically and men- 
the assumption of other duties of any magnitude. To | tally fitted in an eminent degree for what we assign as 
this we will suppose Miss Martineau to reply—‘ So || her paramount duty, and in equal measure disqualified 
long as there are women who have no childven, the || for other pursuits; physically, because incapable of 
proposition remains an absurdity.” that amount of exertion which is demanded by the most 

One of the first great uses of the human race is, to) of the productive labors of life; and mentally, because 
become the parents of the race to be. Every man is | possessed of a subordinate extent of the reasoning pow- 
intended by nature for a husband and a father; every | er—the analizing, comparing and judging faculties—and 
woman for a wife and a mother. Mankind may with | of the passions; while at the same time she is distin- 
propriety, be comprehended in the two classes of pa- | guished by a superior endowment of virtue and affec- 
rents and children; and whoever remains unmarried,— | tion. Without pausing to attain a very methodical ar- 
we will confine our arguments in future to woman alone || rangement, we will adduce further arguments in sup- 
—from will or misfortune, and becomes an exception to || port, drawn from nature and experience. 
the one great principle. These conditions of the ex-|| But, in the first place, do we need to argue that the 
ception very properly prevent any cognizance of it by || affection and solicitude of the mother far eurpass those 
the social compact; for a particular and especial con-|| of the father, for their children? It will not be for a 
sideration of the circumstances of those who are not|| moment questioned. And what are the bounds of this 
fulfilling the ends of their creation, and the enactment || excess of love and carefulness in the female over the 
of laws granting privileges to such, would tend to in-|| male? Do they begin with the birth of the infant, and 
crease their number, and occasion a still broader viola- || subside to the less fervent warmth in the father’s breast, 
tion: of the decrees of nature. The truth of the posi-|| when infancy has passed, and the child no longer seeks 
tion is, in a measure, corroborated by the stigma which || the bosom of its mother for the genial nourishment of 
is involuntarily attached, in a greater or less degree in|} its life? Look at those two children—that boy and 
every quarter of the world, to those who have remained | that girl. They are at that interesting age, when the 
unmarried to an age which places them beyond the or- || genus of the faculties are starting into rigorous growth. 
dinary pale of matrimony. Let it not be imputed to us|; See him !—a paper cap on his head, and a strip of lath 
that by such remarks we would cast reproach or con-}| at his shoulder, rub-a-dubing about the room, with head 
tempt upon a considerable fraction of the females of our || erect, stamping as he goes, in childish imitation of the 
country. Many remain unmarried for reasons which || soldier’s warlike tread; or with tiny whip mounted 
entitle them to much respect; and it can only be said || upon a broom-handle, pouring out in quick succession, 
to such, that the attainment of the ends for which they || the cries of the urging horseman. Now glance at her! 
have devoted themselves to celibacy, must compensate || She has heard the same drum that has fevered his lit- 
them for any injury they may suffer from the privation || tle brain—she hus seen the same glittering uniform— 
of political recognition. Again, there is a large class||the same marshalled rank; and she hath gazed with 
of females, whose unmarried state is the result of the || him upon the prancing horse. Why is not she withcap 
customs of society in relation to “ marriage and giving || and lath? What does she? Her doll is in her arms. 
in marriage ;” for as it rests wholly with the males to|} Mark you how she trots it on her knee, addressing it in 
make advances, the female being compelled passively || endearing words, presses it to her bosom, sings it to 
to await an opportunity of marriage, celibacy is hereby || sleep, hushes it in repose? Is all this, every day be- 
enforced without the operation of the will. The suffer-|| fore your eyes, occurring everywhere, with the high and 
ers under this unjust dictum of society, deserve our || lowly born, the taught and the untaught, is this circum- 
strongest respect and sympathy; and it is to be hoped | stance, is this education? No, no! There is the em- 
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bryo mother! There is exemplified the glorious pro- 
vision of nature! There is the instinct of the mother’s 
love—innate—all-powerful—starting thus early into ac- 
tivity—never to slumber—never to die, till death shall 
take possession of the bosom that it pervades ! 

In tracing further this connection between mother 
and child, nature—that nature which has done nothing 
in vain—supplies us with an irresistible argument. No, 
we will not say nature; that allwise Supreme, who 
teaches us by the wonders of His almighty hand—in all 
things that we hear and see, great and little, far and 
near, obtained only by patient research, or visible at a 
glance, how much better he has provided for our wants 
than we in our blindness and perversity, could and 
would provide for ourselves! We advance it in the 
conviction that it is fuunded upon a rock. Woman's 
ability to become a mother ceases at about the age of 
forty-five; man may become a father to an indefinite 
period of his life. Why is this? Why—but that it is 
the mother who is pointed out by the hand of Gop u1m- 
SELF as the peculiur guide and guardian of her chil- 
dren. The father, whose rearing hand is not absolutely 
essential, may die while his child is an infant; but its 
mother remains with it to the fullness of its earthly 
stature. Truly we feel, when entrenched behind this 
argument, as though we might be permitted to say with 
reverence, “ If God be with us, whocan be against us ?” 

Is it still entertained that we would degrade woman, 
would condemn her to a subordinate station in life ? 
Are not the dignity and honor of every station measura- 
ble by the degree of responsibleness attached to its du- 
ties? And what can be more responsible, more mo- 
mentous than the training up of children? Think of it! 
How interesting yet how solemn! Here is the infant 
mind, a tender plant, just starting into growth. It is 
to be watered, and fostered, and shielded from the 
withering storms of Wintry circumstances, and the 
blighting mildew of passion, and exposed to the genial 
influence of virtuous sunshine! Woman isthe culturess 
to nurse this plant, until it shall expand and strengthen 
and shoot its branches, and cover itself with leaves, be- 
yond the crushing of the storm, and the blight of the 
mildew, a sightly and goodly tree! Blessed, thrice 
honorable is the work! Blessed, thrice honorable is 
the worker! And she is fitted t oher work. She need- 
eth not that far-reaching eye of reason, that discerns 
the secrets of subtle casuistry, and unravels the meshy 
entanglements of plausible sophistry; but of what she 
need she hath abundance. Her patience wearieth not, 
her love hath neither change nor diminution, her virtue 
shineth with a steady light, and truth is a deep well- 
spring of her mental life. She is not angered at the 
often question, nor disheartened by obstinacy, nor es- 
tranged by petulance; and when she hath clipped a 
gem of passion in the bud, she rejoiceth with a fuller 
and sweeter joy, than he who hath slain his thousands 
on the battle-field! This hath taken away the life that 
God hath given; she hath helped a soul on its way to 
Heaven; and her laurels are prouder than the wreath 
of the blood-stained conqueror! Wouldst thou bid her 
to walk in the paths of the statesman? It were to 








|shroud in darkness half the radiance of her glory! 
| Look you! Is it not with her to mould future states- 
‘men, future men; the mothers of statesmen, the moth- 
‘ers of men? 

| It would be interesting to witness the success of those 
‘clamorous for woman’s full political existence, if it were 
‘only by way of experiment, to test the grand distin- 
_guishing characteristics of woman and man. Had we 
‘a Government whose officers were women, most assu- 
_redly a new order of things would be introduced. Ma- 
‘chianellian principles that have been the samplers of 
ithe administrators of governments from time immemo- 
‘rial, would be scorned and abjured as something infa- 
‘mous and unholy. Instead of the question now pro- 
‘posed, “What is policy?” the query would be mude, 
“what is right?”’ and it would be pleasant to have trial 
'made of such a creed, if it were only for its novelty. 

It is certainly a curious circumstance, that the three 
greatest advocates of her own sex, of woman’s full po- 
‘litical existence; her unfettered equality with man; 
‘her freedom from any peculiarities of bodily or mental 
‘constitution, displaying her creation for peculiar duties 
\—Wolstoncraft, Wright and Martineau, have evinced in 
their writings, a masculineness of mind and character 
wholly at variance with what have been ever deemed 
characteristic of woman; this singularity being enhanc- 
ed by the fact, that all three were unmarried at the pe- 
riod of their most strenuous exertions in the cause. 
Mary Wolstoncraft used to make it her boast, that she 
could converse with men upon aii subjects whatever, 
with the ease and openness with which man communi- 
cates with man. Fanny Wright’s vagabondising hab- 
its of body and mind are well known; and Harriet 
Martineau, in those magazines which support the prin- 
ciples of which she is a champion, approaches as near 
\to the ease and openness of her great prototype, Wol- 
stoncraft, as she seems to dare to do, in opposition to 
the social code. More than this, the. two first men- 
/tioned of the three, were acknowledged skeptics; and 
the latter has exhibited in her remarks upon religion, 
a captious and criticising spirit as a substitution of her 
own views of religious duty for the plain teachings of 
Revelation, not many degrees removed in their demo- 
ralizing tendency, from an abjuration of Revelation alto- 
gether. Shall these semi-women—these mental her- 
maphrodites, be admitted to the bar as witnesses in 
this great cause? No; they are incompetent, utterly 
incompetent. But Miss Martineau has said that God 
has given time for the performance of all duties, and if 
he had not, it would be for women to decide which they 
would take and which they would reject. Agreed— 
agreed! From the core of our heart, agreed! We 
bless her for the suggestion ; but we turn not to her, nor 
to any like her. We appeal for a decision to the moth- 
ers of our land ! 

There are three mothers in the vicinity of where we 
now are, at present writing. We have but to cross 
the street to confer with them as they sit together. 
They shall be constituted a sub-committee upon the 
question. I¢ will not be a packed committec—for as in 
Legislative committees, men of diverse politics are as- 
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sociated together, so here is diversity of age and taste 
and look and action. One has seen the Winters of 
half a century. She is a true woman—a right proper 
umpire. She hath reared a family of children to use-| 
fulness. Benevolence has been a polestar of her life ;| 
beaming yet in her eye, and impressed on every action ;_ 
not measuring her character neither; for she knows how 
to understand, to counsel, and todo. A second is tall, | 
with a mild blue eye, and a sweet smile ; all gentleness; | 
and the third has a sparkling, laughing black eye, and | 
a delicious play of a musical voice, light, brisk and airy | 
in every motion. We willask no leading question; we | 
will simply read Miss Martineau’s remarks upon the | 
subject as quoted before, and their spontaneous reply 
shall be faithfully reported. 

There, the sub-committee has been consulted. And | 
what think you was their decision?—‘ Let the men| 
take care of politics,” said that elder mother, “ we will | 
stay athome!’’ ‘ Let the men take care of politics,” si- | 
multaneously cried those younger mothers, glancing at | 
their children, who were playing around them; “ we | 
will take care of the children!” Encouraged by this | 
reply, we turn from the Sub-committee, to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

Mothers of America, the question is before you, and 
you are to decide for yourselves. Reflect dispassion- 
ately before you decide. Be not misled by false teach- 
ing, and let not the specious glare of the untried path 
to which you are invited, allure your eyes, so that you 
see not its therns and rough stones, its weariness, and 
vexation of spirit. Above all, think not that in giving 
the answer we would have you give, you will be cling- 
ing to disgrace, or seek your own subserviency and de- 
gradation. Look upon vour children, and then say, 
can there be aught degrading or subservient or dis- 
graceful in devotion to these, your dear, your immortal 
ones? Are ye not rather chosen vessels, that ye may 
claim the duty to train their little feet to tread, in joy, 
earth’s finite, Heaven’s infinite hereafter ? 

And now from the disputed territory of pine-clad 
Maine, to the farthest bounds of Louisiana’s farthest 
bayou—from the peaks of the Rocky mountains to the | 
shores of the Atlantic, comes the answer to our ears! | 
The question has been heard and pondered. Pride has 
urged, vanity has flattered, and the love of novelty ant) 
whispered its guile; but the mothers of America have | 
looked upon their children, and pride and vanity and 
restlessness have been stilled; and from ten thousand | 
thousand voices, joined in harmonious accord, is heard 
the final, the glad reply, “‘ Let the men take care of | 
politics, we will fulfil our duty to owr children !” 

Having thus elucidated our views of the sphere of 
woman's earthly duties, we are prepared to discuss the 
proprieties of her education. 
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Bowne is a science by itself; and must be closely 
attended to by those who would, by turning and twist- 
ing themselves, keep in the sunshine of fashion. Bow 
very reverently to a million of dollars, most respect- 
fully to a hundred thousand, courteously to fifty thousand, 








coldly to five thousand, and never know poverty by sight. | 


————— 
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Tue dreary mansion of the dead !— 
What melancholy feelings swell, 

As through these sombre walks I tread, 
And breathe to noise and strife farewell. 


THE 


Here sorrow finds an end, and grief, 
And pain, and life’s perplexing cares ; 
And here the mourner finds relief 
By pouring out to Heaven his prayers. 


While reading on each crumbling tomb, 
The names of those who once were blest 

With life and health and beauty’s bloom, 
What solemn feelings crowd my heart! 


Ah! little thought they when the throng 
Poured fulsome praises in their ears, 
And life was like a pleasant song, 
How brief were their delightful years ! 


Beneath this polished marble lies 
A youth to vice and folly given— 

Whose talents would have made him wise, 
Had he but guidance sought from Heaven. 


But in the fascinating crowd, 

Where crime the midnight hours consume, 
His system to his vices bowed, 

Ere youth gave place to manhood’s bloom. 


Beneath this monumental pile, 
Which ages scarce can wear away, 

There sleeps the vilest of the vile, 
As if his name would ne’er decay. 


Gold was his god, and he oppressed 
The widow and the orphan child ; 
No sympathy was in his heart— 
On suffering man he never smiled. 


Beneath yon mound without a stone, 
Which men in thoughtless mood pass by, 
Sleeps one to honors here unknown, 
Who has a fadeless crown on high. 


But in the grave, the rich, the poor, 
The humble, proud, are equal made ; 

To endless life this is the door— 
Alike the path to endless shade. 


we, 


Ambition here must have an end— 
I read it in each crumbling tomb— 
And haughty spirits here must bend, 
And hoary age and youthful bloom. 








Or method, this may be said, if we make it our slave, it 
is well, but it is bad if we are slaves tomethod. A gen- 
tleman once told us, that he made it a regular rule to 
read fifty pages every day of some author or other, and on 
no account to fall short of that number, or to exceed it. 
He, certainly, was a man who might have had taste 
to read something worth writing, but never could have 
had genius himself, to write any thing worth reading. 
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Good night! good night! To the weary, slumbers light. Day draws softly to its 
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2 
Slumbers sweet ! Good night! good night! 
Dreams of heaven around thee meet. Slumber till the day dawns bright, 
Him whom love torments by day, Slumber till another morrow 
Shall the dreams of night repay, Come with all its care and sorrow; 
Him the loved one’s voice shall greet; Our Father watches; fear takes flight. 
Slumbers sweet! slumbers sweet ! Good night! good night! 
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THEATRICALS. { viously embarrassed—indeed, distressingly 80; but before the 
end of the Jnterlude, she had acquired spirit and confidence, 

In spite of the enmity of some well meaning persons, and the! and we coubt whether a more delightful impression was ever 
indifference of many, that beautiful art “which poetry, mtsic, || jeft upon an audience, than was produced by this fascinating 
and painting have vied to adorn,” seems likely once more to | woman as Julia, in the“ Carnival,” and Gertrude, in the “ Loan 
receive the share of public favor, its importance, as a powerful | of a Lover.” With a form and features as full of beauty as if 
agent of moral improvement, demands. Its moral tendency || Phidias had designed them in search of ideal perfection; with 


may, indeed, be disputed (to use the language of Sir Mifocot a manner and expression sparkling with “nods and becks and 
Scott) “ by those who entertain a holy horror of the very name || wreathed smiles,” yet marked by high culture and intelligence , 





of a theatre, and who imagine impiety and blasphemy are in-| 
separable from the drama.” We have no room to argue with | 
such persons, or we might endeavor to prove that the dramatic | 
art is in itself as capable of being directed either to right or || 
wrong purposes, as the art of printing. It is true, that even 1 
after a play has been formed upon the most virtuous model, the i 
man who is engaged in the duties of religion will be better em- | 





with a voice of the most delicious sweetness and purity, and a 
conception which is delicacy itself, it is not strange that she 
should steal upon the sensibilities of the house with sure but 
noiseless steps, and that, possessing all these qualities, the lis- 
tener should be held in admiration, as much by their number as 


their loveliness. 
Her husband, though by no means a finished artiste, is a very 


ployed, than he who is seated in a theatre and listening to its | pleasant and accomplished actor. He sings well and dauces 
performances. To those abstracted and enwrapt spirits, who || better; speaks French and Italian like a native; has the man- 
feel, or suppose themselves capable of remaining constantly in-|| per and appearance of a gentleman, and the gay and mercurial 
volved in heavenly thoughts, any sublunary amusement may || temperament of one who, in amusing others, is evidently hav- 
well be deemed frivolous. But the mass of mankind are not so \| ing “a jolly good time of it” himself. When he has gathered 
framed. The Supreme Being, who claimed the seventh day as || a jittle more wisdom from experience, he need not fear com- 
his own, allotted the six days of the week to purposes merely || parison with any light comedian that we know of. Mr. Swiftly 
human. When the necessity of daily labor is removed, and the || and Peter Spyke were played by him with great vivacity and 


call of social duty fulfilled, that of moderate and timely amuse- | 
ment claims its place as a want inherent in our nature. To re- | 
lieve this want, and fill up the mental vacancy, games are de- 
vised, books are written, music is composed, spectacles and 
plays are invented and exhibited. And if these last have a 
moral and virtuous tendency ; if the sentiments expressed tend 
to rouse our love of what is noble, and our contempt of what is 

mean; if they unite hundreds in sympathetic admiration of | 
virtue, abhorrence of vice, or derision of folly, it will remain to | 
be shown how far the spectator is more criminally engaged | 
than if he had passed the evening in the idle gossip of society ; | 
in the feverish pursuits of ambition, or in the unsated and insa- 
tiable struggle after gain—‘the graver employments of our | 
present life, but equally unconnected with our existence hereaf- 
ter.” As we wish hereafter to direct the attention of our readers | 
to the necessity which exists for some amendment in the regu- | 
jations of the stage, we have quoted the favorable opinion of its | 
tendency held by one of the greatest and best of men;—such 

testimony cannot fail to prove, even to the most rigid puritan, 
how wortby the subject is of serious consideration. 





Tue Park THeatRre commenced its Winter campaign on the | 
first of September, with the inimitable Power. In addition to the | 
characters which he had previously played, and with which | 
our readers are familiar, he has appeared in several new pieces, 
viz: The Irish Lion, Confounded Foreigners, Mc. Intosh & Co., 
and Rory O’ More. The three first are hardly deserving either 
of praise or censure, being as Beatrice has it, too low for a high 
praise, and too high fora low praise. Rory O’ More, on the) 
contrary, despite some improbability of incident, is a very ef- 
fective drama, and aided by the combined ability of Power, 
Placide, Richings, Gann, Mrs. Richardson, and Mrs. Hughes, 
had a very successful run. There is much of sameness in the 
acting of Mr. Power, but let him go where he will, he is sure of 
the success to which his gentlemanly manners and peculiar tal- 
ent entitle him. 

Power was succeeded by Mrs. Matthews (late Madam Ves- 
tris) and her husband, Mr. C. Matthews. An attempt was 
made by one or two prints in this city, remarkable only for 
their ignorance and imbecility, to excite a prejudice against 
these eminent performers. As we anticipated, it was promptly 
and effectually suppressed by the good sense of the community, 
and one of the most crowded houses ever assembled within the 
walls of a theatre awaited their appearance. The reception 
given them was enthusiastic ; and the waving of hats and hand- 
kerchiefs, accompanied by the applauding welcome of a thou- 
sand hands, proved sufficiently that the malice of their ene- 
mies, and their own professional excellence were both fully 


appreciated. 
In the opening piece, The Drama's Levee, the lady was ob- 














truth; and his dancing of the Tarentella was “ applauded to 
the echo which should not have applauded again.” The dance 
is a most fatiguing one, and the first performance of it should 
be the “knee plus ultra” for that evening; at least, no man who 
“ stands upon trifles ” should be required to repeat it. 

The American public are not generally aware that Madam 
Vestris has been as successful in the regular opera as she has in 
comedy and vaudeville. Her Captain Macheath, Artarerzes, 
Count Belino, etc. etc., have never been surpassed on the Eng- 
lish stage. There is, to be sure, no female vocalist at present 
attached to the Park Theatre, of sufficient merit to justify the 


| production of “ Artaxerxes,” “The Beggar's Opera,” or the 


“Devil's Bridge ;” but the services of Mrs. Watson might be 
secured, and certainly the music of Mandane, Polly, and the 
Countess, would suffer nothing in the hands of that accom- 
plished lady. 

The early day at which we are compelled to put our maga. 
zine in press, precludes a more extended notice of their per- 
formances. They are all, however, of the most innocent and 
fascinating character; and we bespeak in our sister cities as 
generous a reception for Mr, and Mrs. Matthews as they have 
received here. The gentleman deserves it, for that, he is a gen- 
tleman; and as for the lady 


If to her share some female errors fall, 
Look in her face and you forget them all. 


Nationadt.—A variety of circumstances conspired to make 
the opening of the National this season, an event of more than 
ordinary importance. In the first place, Mr. Forrest has left 
the Park, probably never to return to it. “ What private griefs 
he had that made him do it,” we know not. We only know 
that his services have been secured by the manager of the Na- 
tional, and that he has been going through his round of charac- 
ters at that house during the past month. His Hamlet, the 
only one of his performances we have never before noticed, is 
unequal and imperfect. It has some passages of extreme beauty, 
but others of dull mediocrity. Mr. Forrest seems to understand 
the passion, but not the philosophy of the part. The scenes of 
strong emotion and excitement are given by bim with much 
force and truth; butin the exquisite philosophical speeches and 
soliloquies in which the play abounds, Mr. Forrest most lamen- 
tably fails. The fine soliloquy commencing 


“ To be, or not to be, that’s the question,” 


was an elaborate piece of studied acting, when itis clear that it 
should be delivered as a calm and subtle argument. Hamlet is 
overpowered with the weariness of life, and is debating the mo- 
reality of suicide with his conscience, which, in the bitterness of 
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his anguish, he accuses of making cowards of us all. Feeling 
himself a coward, he certainly would not talk of the matter in 
those Joud tones, and with that fierce and frantic gesticulation 
adopted by Mr. Forrest. In passing, we may observe, that we 
are not made cowards by conscience, which only awakens in us 
the feeling of our awful responsibility—in which sense the self- 
accusation of cowardice by Hamlet is to be understood. During 
his engagement, Mr. Forrest has derived his chief support from 
Mr. Oxley, a young actor from Philadelphia, and a gentleman 
of decided talent in his profession. We do not know when we 
have been more favorably impressed than with his reading and 
action in Edgar and the Ghost. He played them with such ef- 
fect as to leave nothing to be desired on the part of his warmest 
friends, and gave earnest that, with proper application, he 
will eventually reach the highest point of his ambition. 

We mentioned in our last that several distinguished artistes 
in different departments of the drama had been engaged in Eng- 


land by Mr. Wallack. We omitted the names, however, of | 


Monsieur and Madame Seguin, and of Signor de Begnis—a dis- 
tinguished buffo singer of great celebrity, on the continent and 
in England. His reception at the National was highly flatter- 
ing, and his singing and acting seemed to afford much gratifi- 
cation to an excellent and withal fashionable house. In person, 
De Begnis is tall and commanding, with features full of expres- 
sion, so that he is not alone indebted for his success to his voice 
which is of great compass and power, combined with arich and 
pure intonation. In his singing, he is quite energetic ; and the 
enthusiastic manner in which he sang the music of Figaro, had 
quite an electrifying effect upon the audience. That he will be 
as popular in this country as he has been on the continent, there 
can be no doubt; and Wallack deserves well of the public for 
giving them an opportunity of hearing such a singer as he is, 
with Miss Sheriff, Wilson, and Seguin, in the same sea- 
son. A succession of the best operas will be produced and 
sustained by the eminent performers above mentioned, and 
the best orchestra ever known in this country. We venture 
to say that the theatre will then be crowded nightly, and 
the boxes filled with a morethan usual display of fashion, 
showing what may be done by able management. 








LITERARY REVIEW. 


Damascus AND Patmyra: E. L. Carey & A. Hart, Phila- 
delphia.—Our patience, we confess, is considerably exhausted 
by the draughts which foreign travellers have made upon it. 
France, Germany and Italy, have been betoured out of all en- 
durance ; and our own country has literally been dog’s-eared 
beyond hope of novelty or interest. In the work before us, 
however, we are made acquainted with a land possessing fea- 
tures and peculiarities full of natural beauty and romantic vari- 
ety, and of which we have heretofore been comparatively igno- 
rant. The author ranges over every possible subject, enliven- 
ing and illustrating with wit, eloquence, and shrewdness, and 
evincing in every page a healthy, fertile and polished intellect. 
Wiley & Putnam. 


Ricaarp Hurpts; A tale of Alabama: E. L. Carey’ & A. 
Hart, Philadelphia.—The habits and manners of the back- 
woodsmen of Alabama are admirably described in this story. It 
possesses also—though the first production of a youthful author, 
a tact and talent which will ensure it a longer career than is usu- 
ally enjoyed by light sketches of fashionable life, which, like 
the beings they depict, “ come like shadows so depart.”—Wiley 
& Putnam. 


WILLETT’s NEW AND IMPROVED Scnoo. Geocrapny; with 
anew and correct Atlas drawn and engraved on steel: Potter & 
Wilson, Poughkeepsie.—We have no doubt that the exertions of 
the publishers of this work will be rewarded with a more thana 
common proportion of public patronage. We know of no simi- 
Jar work which can be more profitably used in our schools; 
being, as it is, worthy of all approval both in plan and execu- 
tion. The style is lucid; and the arrangemeut clear, methodi- 
cal and judicious. 


+ Tue Woman op tHe Worup: E. L. Carey & A. Hart, Phil- 
adelphia.—This is rather an agreeable work; but unfortunately 
there is not a single actor in it that acquits himself in such a 
way as to leave a decided impression behind. They are all 
upon Wires, and appear to be perpetually jumping and tumb- 
| ling, destitute of any volition of their own, and obeying the be- 
| hest of some unseen hand, that agitates them into fantastic mo- 
\\tions. The author has a certain fluency and power of expres- 
| sion that, properly cultivated, might produce a better work; 
but unless she can bring out her designs with greater simplicity 
| and clearness, she can never succeed in the path she has cho- 
sen.—Wiley & Putnam. 
i YeLtow Piusn Corresponpence: £.L. Carey & A. Hart, 
Philadelphia.—If we may judge from the remarks of our con- 
| temporaries, these letters are decidedly popular. The writer 
| of them certainly possesses the vis comica, and portions of the 


work are very pleasant and entertaining.—Wiley & Putnam. 








| NAPOLEON AND HIS Times: E. L. Carey & A. Hart, Phila- 
_delphia.—A well written and interesting work under this title 
has just been published by Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. Itis 
from the pen of Carlincourt, Duke of Vicenzas, and is justly 
considered one of the most delightful books of the season — 
| Wiley & Putnam. 

| Jorrock’s Jaunts anp Jouuities: E. L. Carey & A. Hart, 


| Philadelphia.—There is much in these volumes to remind one 
,of the genius of him who conceived Mr, Pickwick and Mr, 
/Samuel Weller. The author is not at all behind Mr. Dickens 

in his power of drawing characters out of common life, nor in 
| his knowledge of provincial dialogue; but then we miss in his 
| pages the serious reflection and occasional pathetic touck of 
| “Boz.”"—Wiley & Putnam. ! 





| Tue Bit of Writtnc, AND OrnerR Tates EF. 2. Carey and 
| A. Hart Philadelphia.—An observant eye and a benevolent heart 
were both employed in producing this series of sketches. Most 
‘of them are from real life, and they are alternately grave and 
gay, humorous and pathetic.—Wiley & Putnam. 


Ovutwarp Bounp: Carey, Lea, & Blanchard, Philadelphia, 
| We read this last work of Captain Chamier with considerable 
| interest, and rose from it much instructed and amused, Many 
'of the scenes are spirited and graphic, and the “Outward 
Bound” will undoubtedly be considered a worthy addition 
to this writer’s series of sea novels. 


| Heattu ano Beauty: E. L. Carey & A. Hart, Philadel- 

phia.—An admirable work from the pen of John Bell, the dis- 
‘tinguished lecturer on the institutes of medicine and medical 
jurisprudence, It contains a perfect explanation of the laws of 
‘growth and exercise, and should, on this account, (even if there 
| were no other reasons,) find its way into every family in the 
| country.—Wiley & Putnam, 


Outver Twist.—Part Il.; sy Boz: Carey, Lea & Blan- 
| chard, Philadelphia.—In our former notices, we have exhausted 
‘eulogium upon this most interesting and.instructive work, and 
we can now only say, that the matter and embellishments of the 
number before us are fully equal to those of its predecessors,— 
Carvills, 


| Savincs anp Dornes of Samvet Siicx.—Seconp Series: 
| Carey, Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia.—Judge Halliburton, of 
| Nova Scotia, an eminent scholar and jurist, is the author of 
this humorous book. It has met with a most flattering recep- 
‘tion both abroad and at home, and is certainly deserving of 
| the favorable opinion expressed of it—Wiley & Putnam. 


Tue Mercnant’s Daventer: Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 
_ Philadelphia.—T he dialogues of this novel are carried on with 
‘much ease, but little point; there is but one scene of passion or 
| pathos, worthy the name, init; the characters, with one or two 
exceptions, are exceedingly commonplace; yet, despite these 
drawbacks, the Merchant's Daughter is a very agreeable and 





interesting work.— Carville. 
/ 
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Royston Guwer: Carey, Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 
Thomas Miller, the celebrated author of “ Rural Sketches, ap- 
pears before his readers in a new form in this work. His sub- 
ject is the Ancient Norman Forest Laws ; and hehas contrived to 
weave them into a most exciting and interesting romance,— 
Wiley & Putnam, 

Nicnovas Nicktesy: Carey, Lea and Blanchard, Philadel- 
phia.—The fifth number of this work, embellished with two 
humorous plates, has just been issued. It is sufficient to say 
that it is edited by “ Boz.”—Carvilis. 

Miss Austen’s Novets: Carey, Lea and Blanchard, Phila- 
delphia.—Miss Austen's novels are among the most original that 
have appeared since the “ Amelia” of Fielding. We see in 


them no traces of thoughts, or incidents, or characters, sup- || 


plied by other writers; they are self-suggested throughout. As 
apicture of the habits of the provincial middle classes thirty 
years ago, they are as true to life as the master-pieces of Gains- 
borough, possessing al! his exactness and literal fidelity, with- 
out his coarse vigor. Noone makes so much of a rustic pic- 
nic; imparts such a piquant flavor to the gossip of country 
cousins; or pourtrays a village ‘* Mrs, Candor” with such skill 
and whimsical effeci, without verging on caricature, as Miss 


She makes as free of the old maid’s tea table, and lets 


Austen. 
She 


us into all the secrets of the Lady of the Manor’s coterie. 


has no heroes or heroines, in the ordinary acceptation of the 


term; her dramatis persona are for the most part, of a homely, 
quiescent, every-day caste; yet they uniformly interest us, be- 
ing worked out with uncommon ingenuity, and their veriest 
common-places turned to humorous account. Miss Austen 
never affects the romantic or imaginative. She has no highly- 
wrought scenes of passion or pathos; no startling surprises, or 
melodramatic contrasts; but finishes up to nature, without once 
going beyond it. Her dialogues are remarkable for their ease, 
and point, and archness, and so exquisitely characteristic as al- 
most to induce the conviction that they had been overheard by 
the writer, and taken down in short-hand. Those who have 
read “Emma,” and more especially “ Mansfield Park,” will 
have little hesitation in placing Miss Austen in the same rank 
with Goldsmith; for, like him, she is the most social and unam- 
bitious of novelists, and scatters over the homeliest subjects a 
thousand artless, inimitable graces. How perfect is her de- 
scription of the gipsy-party on the village common; and of 
the broad shady oak in Mansfield Park, under which the 
youngfolks used to loiter away the Summer evening, till the 
approach of the thrifty and prolix Mrs, Norris, who was much 
addicted to unseasonable lecturing, would compel them to a 
precipitate departure! Wit without malice, humor without 
grossness, refinement of touch without apparent effort, and re- 
pose of manner without insipidity ;—these are the main charac- 
teristics of Miss Austen’s productions, who in her own circum- 
scribed sphere has never yet been rivalled, and most likely 
never will be so, 

Sir Walter Scott, in speaking of Miss Austen, says :—“ She 
is one of the first female nevelists; and I find myself every 
now and then with one of her books in my hand. There’s a 
finishing off in some of her scenes that is really quite above 
every body else.”—Carvilis. 

Sepewick’s Pusttc anp Private Economy: Harper and 
Brothers.—The science of political and domestic economy has 
usually been treated as if it were a great mystery. Mr. Sedg- 
wick has, in the work before us, by perfect simplicity, both of 
thought and expression, made the subject intelligible to all. 
Every laboring man inthe country ought to read, and inwardly 
digest the contents of this volume. 

Tue Revicious Souventr, ror 1839. This deservedly popu- 
lar annual, heretofore under the editorial charge of the late 
Rov. Dr. Bedell, will be edited in future by Mrs. L. H. Sigour- 
ney. It will be published by Scofield and Voorhies of this city 
early in the season, embellished with eight superbly finished 
engravings on steel, and filled with contributions from the first 
authors in this country and England. The name of Mrs Sigour- 
ney alone, is “ a tower of strength,” and will secure to the work 
the continued patronage of the literary and religious community. 
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In closing this, the ninth volume of the Lapres’ ComPaANION, 
the proprietor ventures to express a hope that he has redeemed 
the pledge which he gave at its commencement. The encour- 

| agement afforded by a largely increased subscription ; the repu- 
tation and talents of the writers who supply the original pa- 

pers, aided by the favorable testimonies of the most respectable 
portion of the public press, are strong evidences of the general 
excellence of its contents, and of the various and superior cha- 
racter of its embellishments. In return for the very liberal 

|Support and encouragement he has received, the proprietor 

will spare no expense to improve the “ Ladies’ Companion” 

still farther, that by so doing he may increase the sphere 

| Of its circulation, and, it is hoped, of its combined usefulness 
and attraction also. 








Already exhibiting in its pages articles which entitle it te 
rank with the leading Monthly Magazines, it is intended to 
| place it hereafter upon the same level of general reading ; and, 
as an earnest of this intention, arrangements have been made 

with many of the first writers of the day, so as to receive # con- 











tinuance of contributions ofa high order of talents. 

Among the contributors to the last volume will be found 

| the following eminent names: 
Mrs, L. H. Sigourney, Ann S. Stephens, Emma C. Embury, 
|S. C. Hall, Miss A. D. Woodbridge, H. L. Beasley, John 
Howard Payne, Judge Mellen, Grenville Mellen, John Neal, 
Henry F. Harrington, Edward Maturin, R. Shelton Mackenzie, 
, George P. Morris, James Brooks, Rev. J. H. Clinch, Robert 
Hamilton, Rev. A. A. Lipscomb, William Cutter, Jonas B. 
Phillips, 8. E. Beckett, Horace Greeley, etc. etc. 

The number for November forms the beginning of a new vol- 
ume. A favorable opportunity is thus offered for commencing 
a subscription to the work, and those persons who may be de- 
sirous of doing so, are requested to forward their names with 
as little delay as possible, to the office of publication, No, 107 
Fulton Street. 





Mrs. Grisss.—A concert was given at the City Hotel afew 
weeks since, by Mrs. Gibbs, at the request of her many friends 
and admirers, which, we are happy to say, was fully and fash- 
ionably attended. All her music was rendered with exquisite 
taste and finish, and the applause at the end of each of her 
graceful and flowing melodies was hearty and well deserved. 
She was called for at the end of the performances, and addres- 
sed the audience very feelingly. We are glad to see the merits 
of this accomplished lady are properly appreciated. 


Oratorio at St, Josern’s Cuurcn.—An oratorio of sacred 
music was given in aid of the funds of this church, on Sunday, 
September 16th. The performances were generally excellent, 
Mrs. Watson sang, “ Let the bright Seraphim,” and Handel’s 
celebrated cantata, “ Sweet Bird,” with great taste, feeling, and 
effect: in the latter piece, the accompaniment of Mr, Watson on 
the organ, was “ beautiful exceedingly.” The “ Hallelujah 
Chorus ” was admirably performed, but the prayer from “ Mo- 
ses in Egypt” was a failure—owing, probably, to the want of 


rehearsals. There were three thousand people present. 


Mr. J. Watson, the accomplished composer and musician, 
will hereafter reside permanently in New York, and has loca- 
ted himself at 33 Bleecker Street, for the purpose of teaching 
that most delightful of all sciences—Music. From our ownex- 
perience of Mr. Watson’s abilities, we are well assured of his 
qualifications for the task, and would particularly invite atten- 
tion to his advertisement on the cover. 


Mr. Alexander Means is now upon a collecting tour through 
the state of New York for the Ladies’ Companion, and we sin- 
cerely hope every subscriber indebted will discharge, with punc- 
tuality, the amount of the bill presented by him. Subscribers 
will also bear in mind that our terms are, three dollars a year, 
tf paid in advance, or when called upon—otherwise four dollars 








will be exacted. 
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